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ABSTRACT 



This report presents the results of 18 months of work of the 
Maryland State Task Force on Reading, which investigated cutting edge 
research, best practices, and assessment data in order to formulate 
recommendations to guide programs in reading across the state. The report's 
center piece is a set of Design Principles for Improving Reading in 
Elementary, Middle, and High schools. These design principles are intended to 
directly influence reading achievement through thoughtful planning in 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment as well as associated linkages to 
teacher preparation, professional development, and community involvement. 
Following a Preface, an Executive Summary, and the report's Primary and 
Suppprting^Recommendations, the Report offers an Overview of the Maryland 
Task Force Report, while the next section discusses Reading Achievement in 
Maryland. Chapter 1, "Design Principles for Elementary, Middle, and High 
School Reading Instruction, " identifies and discusses 12 components for a 
balanced and effective reading program at the elementary level based on best 
practices, and 9 components for middle and high schools. Each principle is 
presented, described, and research-based best practices for implementing it 
are outlined. Chapter 2 outlines Proposals for Comprehensive Professional 
Development in Reading. Chapter 3, "Action Plan for Communicating about 
Reading, " identifies external and internal audiences who must be made aware 
of the research-based Design Principles supporting effective reading 
instruction outlined in this report. A Conclusion ends the report, and 
approximately 150 references are attached. (SR) 
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Preface 



T he Final Report of the State Task Force on Reading is intended to be read by many audiences. 
Teachers, administrators, parents, university faculty, and policy makers will benefit from the 
research perspectives presented as guiding principles and action plans. The report attempts to 
communicate clearly in everyday language the complexity Inherent in reading as an area of learn- 
ing for students, as an instructional challenge for teachers, and as a focus of reform for policy mak- 
ers in the K-16 educational community. 

The Final Report is a direct response to the challenge of Dr. Nancy S. Grasmick, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, to investigate cutting edge research, best practices, and assessment data in 
order to formulate recommendations to guide programs in reading across the state. The Task Force 
and its subcommittees met regularly for eighteen months, from April 1997 through September 
1998, to deliberate the status of student performance, to consider research about instructional 
practices, and to generate recommendations for improving student achievement. 

During the commissioning of the Task Force, several national and state experts in reading and 
assessment were invited to consult with Task Force members. Dr. Steve Ferrara, Director of Assess- 
ment, Maryland State Department of Education, reported comparative data outlining similarities 
and differences among the following reading assessments of Maryland students: Maryland Perfor- 
mance Assessment Program (MSPAP), Maryland Functional Testing Program (MFTP), Comprehen- 
sive Test of Basic Skills (GTBS), and the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Dr. 
Francine Hultgren, University of Maryland College Park (UMCP) and a principle researcher for the 
Outlier Study, explained common characteristics of high and low performing schools on MSPAP. 

Dr. G. Reid Lyon, Chief, Child Development and Behavior Branch, National Institute of Health, 
provided an overview of findings in reading based on brain research conducted at several national 
research sites. Dr. Patricia Cunningham, Wake Forest University, author of Phonics They Use , 
presented perspectives on the role of phonics in a balanced reading program. Dr. Martha Denckla, 
Director of Developmental Cognitive Neurology, Kennedy-Krieger Institute, stressed the primary 
role of language acquisition for beginning and developing readers. 

Concurrent with the on-going investigation of the Task Force on Reading, the State Board of 
Education invited Dr. Louisa C. Moats and Dr. Dorothy Strickland to deliver presentations at its 
meetings in March and April 1998. Dr. Louisa Moats, D.C. Project Director for a five-year study of 
early reading instruction being conducted in Houston, Texas and the Washington, D.C. public 
schools, addressed the State Board on research findings related to the conceptualization of reading 
development and the reading preparation of teachers. Dr. Dorothy Strickland, Professor of Reading 
at Rutgers University, summarized and explained recommendations in the report released through 
the National Research Council by the Committee on the Prevention of Reading Difficulties in Young 
Children, of which she was a member. 
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The Task Force bases the recommendations which comprise the Final Report on over 1500 research 
studies as well as the input of the experts it consulted and those who presented to the State Board of Edu- 
cation. The center piece of the Final Report is a set of Design Principles for Improving Reading in Elemen- 
tary, Middle and High Schools. The Task Force firmly believes that implementation of the Design Princi- 
ples will directly Influence reading achievement through thoughtful planning in curriculum, instruction, 
and assessment as well as associated linkages to teacher preparation, professional development, and com- 
munity involvement. In this way, the Final Report of the State Task Force on Reading mirrors the orienta- 
tion of the National Research Council Report, “Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young Children.” The 
State Task Force on Reading deliberately chose not to recommend specific programs or materials for read- 
ing, leaving those selections to the discretion of local school systems. However, the Task Force strongly 
encourages local school systems to use the research-based Design Principles as guidelines for program 
development, materials selection, professional development, and community outreach. 

The State Task Force on Reading appreciates the critical review of its Final Report provided by Dr. 
LfOuisa Moats, and Dr. Martha Denckla, who have been cited above, and by Dr. Richard Vacca, Kent State 
University, Dr. Bess Altwerger, Towson University, Dr. Richard Alllngton, University of Albany, SUNY, Dr. 
Linda Gambrell, University of Maryland, Dr. M. Susan Burns, National Academy of Sciences/National 
Research Council, Dr. Joanna P. Williams, Columbia University, Dr. J. David Cooper, Ball State University, 
Indiana, Dr. Llnnea C. Ehrl, City University of New York, Dr. Kathryn H. Au, University of Hawaii, Dr. Linda 
Baker, University of Maryland, Baltimore Campus, and Dr. Nancy Shapiro, University of Maryland. 

The work of the State Task Force on Reading presented in this Final Report was achieved by means of 
focused discussion directed through facllltatlve leadership. The recommendations presented are consensus 
agreements centered on awareness that improving reading instruction and student performance is a com- 
plex issue which will require time, professional commitment, and resources. 
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Executive Summary 



T he Maryland Task Force on Reading was convened in April 1997. It was charged to develop 
and disseminate a Resource Paper on Reading Achievement, to design and recommend a com- 
prehensive professional development system for pre-service and in-service education, and to 
target ways and means to inform policy makers, practitioners, and parents about how to implement 
best practices for reading in schools. Dr. Patricia M. Richardson, Superintendent, St. Mary’s County 
Public Schools, chaired the Task Force whose members represent diverse stakeholders interested in 
student reading achievement. 



Resource Paper on Reading Achievement 

Design Principles for Reading Instruction in Elementary, Middle and High Schools 

Based on a review of more than 1500 studies of reading, the Task Force identified best practices 
of reading instruction. These research-based best practices have been translated by the Task Force 
into Design Principles for Effective Instruction in Reading which are organized and explained for 
elementary, middle and high schools. The Design Principles represent the centerpiece of consensus 
agreements achieved during the commissioning of the Maryland Task Force on Reading. They con- 
stitute criteria against which local school systems, teachers, parents, and community stakeholders 
should evaluate the depth and breadth of a curricular reading program. Key references for each of 
the Design Principles are provided at the end of the report. 

The Primary Recommendation of the Maryland Task Force on Reading centers on applying 
the Design Principles: 

■ The Design Principles for Instruction in Reading for Elementary, Middle and High Schools 
constitute the criteria to he used in all Maryland public schools for developing and evah 
uating reading programs PreK-12, selecting appropriate materials, providing pre-service 
and in-service professional development, and involving the public in reading instruction. 



Discussion around the Design Principles charted the direction of the Task Force in developing 
proposals for teacher preparation and professional development to improve reading instruction and 
in developing a plan of action to communicate to parents and community members about reading. 
The proposals and plan of action are well-articulated and are entirely consistent with the Design 
Principles for Effective Reading Instruction. 



Comprehensive Professional Development System 

Proposals for Comprehensive Professional Development 

The State Task Force on Reading believes that all students can learn to read proficiently. How- 
ever, opportunities for learning to read are essential for every child; this depends on good teaching. 
The Task Force believes that all teachers are responsible for teaching reading literacy; this depends 
on their receiving high quality and comprehensive professional development during pre-service and 
in-service. 
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The Task Force submitted to the State Board of Education in December 1997 and January 1998 
inputs for four courses (12 credits) for regular and special education elementary school teachers 
and for two courses (6 credits) for regular and special education secondary school teachers. 

Three Supporting Recomincndations for these actions follow: 

■ Teachers of all students, regular and special education. PreK-12. in Maryland will have 
formal instruction in the teaching of reading. 

■ Teacher education institutions will need to evaluate and. if necessary, revise current 

' course offerings and/or programs to include the Design Principles and the inputs suggest- 
ed by the Task Force on Reading to the State Board of Education in December 1997 and 
January 1998. 

■ The Professional Development ami Draining Committee Subgroup on Pre-Service Prepa- 
ration. appointed Iry the State Superintendent of Schools, and representing histitutions 
of teacher education and the Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) person- 
nel. will be convened to develop specifications for courses and to examine how Board 
approved COMAR Amendtnents in Reading can he implemented through existing or 
newly created structures. 

The Task Force on Reading believes that teachers currently in the classroom should be provided 
with engaging, research-based professional development activities which reflect the Design Princi- 
ples for Effective Reading Instruction and the course inputs suggested for pre-service teacher candi- 
dates. These learning opportunities should be applicable to teachers’ immediate assignments and 
synchronous with their personal professional development plans. 

The Task Force suggests that opportunities for professional development for in-service practi- 
tioners be flexible in design and in implementation. These programs may be organized and deliv- 
ered by local school systems, institutions of higher education, and/or by collaborative partnerships 
of local school systems and institutions of higher education. 

The Task Force acknowledges as well that the preparation of leaders in reading at the graduate 
level is critical to the success of reading programs in buildings and in local school systems. 



Thus, two Supporting Recommendations tollow: 

■ The Professional Development and Dainmg Coinmittee Sid)group on In-Service Prepara- 
tion. appoin ted by the State Superin tendent of Schools, will be convened to target the 
development of generic frameworks for credit courses subtnitted to MSDE for Continuing 
Professional Development (CPD) approval and the assessment of how these courses are 
implemented. 

■ /V group of representatives from institutions of higher education, local school systems, 
ami MSDE will be convened to revise certification requirements in reading for princi- 
pals. reading teachers, and readhig speeialists. 



O 
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ways and Means to inform the Public 

An Action Plan for Communicating About Reading 

The Task Force on Reading identifies as critical the need to disseminate immediately informa- 
tion related to the Design Principles for Reading Instruction and recommendations of the Task 
Force related to comprehensive professional development of teachers. Dissemination vehicles must 
address broad-based audience concerns and focus on both awareness and implementation strate- 
gies. 

In this regard, the Task Force submits An Action Plan for Communicating About Reading which 
identifies internal and external audiences who must be made aware of the research-based Design 
Principles which support the most effective reading instruction that can be provided for all stu- 
dents. According to the Action Plan, several work groups will be convened to design and dissemi- 
nate awareness materials and to activate information networks. 

Essential in the initial phase of information dissemination is the finalization of a Power Point 
presentation outlining and explaining the Design Principles and recommendations put forward by 
the Task Force. In addition, two separate videos and accompanying guides are envisioned to meet 
unique information needs of internal and external audiences. The generation of a logo, slogan, 
brochures, bookmarks, and fact sheets to accompany a visually engaging publication of the Final 
Task Force Report are suggested. Electronic access and media publicity are likewise anticipated. 



The Supporting Recommendation follows: 

■ The Action Plan for Communicating About Reading will be implemented immediately. 



Conclusion 

The State Task Force on Reading recognizes that this Final Report is not the final word on read- 
ing in Maryland. Rather, the value of the work of the Task Force will be noted in animated discus- 
sions and dialogue that the Final Report will generate in schools, in colleges and universities, in 
homes, in communities, and in the press. Improved student reading achievement can be realized 
by well-trained and dedicated professionals and an informed public who understand that reading 
involves complex skills and processes which must be supported through well-designed elementary 
and secondary reading programs. 
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A s a result of its extensive researeh, review, and deliberations foeusing on the status of student 
reading achievement in Maryland, the State Task Force on Reading submits the following Pri- 
mary and Supporting Recommendations: 



Primary Recommendation: 



■ The Design Pnneiples for Instruetion in Reading for Elementary, Middle and Seeondary 
Students eonstitu te the criteria to he used in all Maryland public schools for developing 
and evaluating reading programs PreK-12. selecting appropriate materials, providing 
pre-service and in-service professional development, and involving the public in reading 
instruction. 



Supporting Recommendations: 

■ Teachers of all students, regular and special education, PreK-12, in Maryland will have 
fonnal instruetion in the teaching of reading. 

■ Teacher education institutions will need to evaluate and. if necessary, revise current 
course offerings and/or programs to include the Design Principles and the inputs suggest- 
ed by the Ta.sk Force on Reading to the State Board of Education in December 1997 and 
.lanuary 1998. 

■ The Professional Development and Training Committee Subgroup on Pre-Service Prepa- 
ration. appointed by the State Superintendent of Schools, and representing institutions 
of teacher education and Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) personnel, 
will he convened to develop specifications for courses and to examine how Board 
approved COM.\R Amendments in Reading can be implemented through existing or 
neioly created .structures. 

■ The Professional Development and Training Committee Subgroup on In-Service Prepara- 
tion. appointed by the State Superintemlent of SehooLs. will be convened to target the 
development of generic frameworks for credit courses submitted to MSDE for Continuing 
Professional Development (CPD) approval and the assessment of how these eojir.ses are 
implemented. 

■ /\ group of representatives from institutions of higher education, local .school systetrus. 
and MSDE will be convened to revise certification requirements in reading for princi- 
pals. reading teachers, and reading .specialists. 

■ The Action Plan for Communicating About Reading will be implemented immediately Iry 
MSDE in collaboration with various stakeholders. 
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Overview of Maryland Reading Task Force Report 



T he current results-oriented focus on education has spotlighted discussion based on student 
achievement in reading. How well students read and how well teachers teach students to read 
are frequently analyzed by the public press, electronic media, and educational networks. To 
date, data based on extended national research indicate that many students do not demonstrate age 
appropriate proficiency in reading, giving rise to charges nationwide that many students are receiv- 
ing inadequate reading instruction. In Maryland, students’ performance in reading parallels the 
national trend, and similar concerns have been raised about the quality of reading instruction. 

The Maryland Task Force on Reading was convened in April 1997, by Dr. Nancy S. Grasmlck, 
State Superintendent of Schools. The Task Force was charged to develop and disseminate a 
Resource Paper on Reading Achievement, to design and recommend a comprehensive professional 
development system for pre-service and in-service education, and to target ways and means to 
inform policy makers, practitioners, and parents about how to implement best practices for reading 
in schools. Dr. Patricia M. Richardson, Superintendent, St. Mary’s County Public Schools, chaired 
the Task Force whose members represent diverse stakeholders interested in student reading 
achievement. 

The work of this Task Force has occurred in three stages: (1) examining student reading achieve- 
ment, and surveying research-based practices for teaching reading, (2) developing proposals for 
teacher preparation and professional development to improve reading instruction, and (3) develop- 
ing a plan of action for communicating to constituents and community members about effective 
reading instruction. 

The Task Force believes that all students can learn to read proficiently. However, opportunities 
for learning to read are essential for every child; this depends on good teaching. The Task Force 
believes that all teachers are responsible for teaching reading literacy; this depends on their receiv- 
ing high quality and comprehensive professional development during pre-service and in-service. 

The Task Force believes that knowledgeable teachers are the key to improving reading achievement 
at all grades. Delivering a comprehensive reading program depends on support from educational 
and community leaders. 

Based on a review of more than 1500 studies of reading, the Task Force identified best practices 
of reading instruction. These research-based best practices have been translated into Design Prin- 
ciples for Reading Instruction. Within this report, the Design Principles are organized and 
explained for elementary, middle and secondary schools. It is imperative to enable teachers to 
learn and to apply these principles. The Task Force believes that if the Design Principles for Read- 
ing Instruction are adopted statewide, student reading achievement will increase. 

The Design Principles for Reading Instruction represent the centerpiece of consensus agree- 
ments achieved during the commissioning of the Maryland Task Force on Reading. They constitute 
criteria against which local school systems, teachers, parents, and community stakeholders should 
evaluate the depth and breadth of a curricular reading program. Discussion around the design prin- 
ciples charted the direction of the Task Force in developing the proposals for teacher preparation 
and professional development to improve reading instruction and developing a plan of action to 
communicate to parents and community members about reading. The proposals and plan of action 
are well-articulated and entirely consistent with the Design Principles for Reading Instruction. 

Thus, the Final Report submitted by the Maryland Task Force on Reading is organized as follows: 

■ Chapter 1. Design Prineiples for Elementary, Middle and High Sehooi Reading Instruetion 
■ Chapter 2. Proposals for Comprehensive Professional Development in Reading 
■ Chapter 3. Aetion Plan for Communieating About Reading 

O 
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''Current difficulties in reading 
largely originate from the rising 
demand for literacy, not from 
declining absolute levels of literacy. 

In a technological society, the demands 
for higher literacy are ever increasing, 
creating more grievous consequences 
for those who fall short ” 

— Committee on the Prevention of Reading Difficulties in Young Children 
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Reading Achievement in Maryiand 

T he State Task Force on Reading studied the status of reading achievement in Maryland from 
the perspective of a national norm referenced test, a national criterion referenced test, and a 
state criterion referenced test. The Task Force analyzed data available for public review dur- 
ing the spring of 1997, and, from that analysis, drew conclusions which contributed to its recom- 
mendations. 

The Task Force examined how well students have performed on several different tests of reading 
since 1991. The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (GTBS IV), the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP), and the Maryland School Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP) were 
surveyed. Performance of minority students was inspected and the effects of income on achieve- 
ment were noted. The following guiding questions were addressed: 

1. What is the achievement level of Maryland students in reading compared to students across 
the nation? 

2. Are Maryland students improving in reading according to MSPAP? 

What is the achievement ievei of Maryiand students in reading 
compared to students across the nation? 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) measures a nationally representative 
sample in reading, writing, science, and math on a regular basis. In 1992 and 1994, reading 
achievement levels of Maryland students in grade 4 were slightly lower than the national average. 
The Maryland mean was 211, while the national average was 215. The lower Maryland score was 
significant statistically although the absolute difference was marginal. Maryland was lower than 26 
other states. Achievement in Maryland and the nation did not change from 1992 to 1994 in read- 
ing. However in 1994, 7% of Maryland students were at or above the advanced level, whereas in 
1992, only 4% were at that level, indicating that there were more highly advanced fourth grade stu- 
dents in 1994 than in 1992. 

The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) is designed to compare students to each other 
and to predict future achievement. CTBS requires relatively low-level reading skills of vocabulary, 
sentence comprehension, and drawing inferences from paragraphs. In 1995, Maryland students in 
grade 3 were reading at the 53rd percentile, students in grade 5 were reading at the 48th percentile, 
and students at grade 8 were reading at the 55th percentile. 

CTBS and the Maryland School Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP) serve different pur- 
poses. MSPAP is designed to show school performance in subject areas and to track change over 
time in levels of proficiency. MSPAP requires students to comprehend whole stories or texts, apply 
reading strategies to learning content from text, and connect reading to content based activities, 
such as a science experiment. 



Are Maryland students improving in reading according to MSPAP? 

Since 1991, reading has been included in MSPAP. Statistical adjustments are made annually to 
equate the assessment for each content for each year. This allows reading improvement to be 
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described over time. The baseline year established by MSDE for charting school improvement was 
1993. Anomalies prevented reporting of reading scores in 1993. 

Reading improvement on MSPAP in grades 3,5, and 8 was inspected. Data displayed in Figure 1, 
“MSPAP Across the Years by Grade: Grade 3” indicate that from 1994 to 1997, reading changed 
from 31% to 37% rated satisfactory which was an increase of 6 percentage points. Data displayed in 
Figure 2, “MSPAP Across the Years by Grade: Grade 5” indicate that from 1993 to 1997, reading 
changed from 25% to 36% rated satisfactory, an increase of 11 percentage points. Data displayed in 
Figure 3, “MSPAP Across the Years by Grade: Grade 8” indicate that from 1993 to 1997, reading 
changed from 25% to 26%. 

The Maryland School Performance Program (MSPP) has established the performance standard of 
70% of students reaching at or exceeding the satisfactory level in reading. The Task Force conclud- 
ed that although incremental progress in reading is apparent at grades 3 and 5, the rate of progress 
toward 70% is unacceptably slow, and the negligible rate of growth at grade 8 is cause for immediate 
concern. 



Summary 

Reading achievement of Maryland students has shown slow progress. According to NAEP, Mary- 
land student achievement in reading is slightly below the national average. On GTBS, Maryland 
students hover around the national average. On MSPAP, reading achievement has shown minimal 
improvement. 

An analysis of disaggregated data from GTBS and MSPAP reveals that minority students in Mary- 
land score significantly lower than majority students. However, the most dramatic source of 
achievement differences among students is family income. When compared, poverty is a higher 
barrier to achievement in reading than minority group membership. 

In Maryland, schools and local school systems are evaluated annually on improvement reflected 
by MSPAP results, not by scores from NAEP or GTBS. Gonsequently, the State Task Force on Read- 
ing focused on the significance of MSPAP data for determining the effectiveness of statewide reading 
programs. Thus, an explanation of Reading Achievement in Maryland rightfully emphasizes that 
MSPAP requires students to read with more fluency, comprehension, integration, and critical evalu- 
ation than on NAEP and GTBS assessments. 
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Figure l 



Figure 2 



Figure 3 
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Design Principles for Elementary, 
I I Middle and High School 
/ / Reading instruction 



The Design Principles for Instruction in Reading for Elementary, Middle and Secondary 
Students constitute the criteria to be used in all Maryland public schools for develop- 
ing and evaluating reading programs PreK-12, selecting appropriate materials, pro- 
viding pre-service and in-service professional development, and involving the public 
in reading instruction. 

introduction 

Establishing Language Acquisition as the Foundation for Reading 

T he importance of learning to read is widely agreed upon in our society. This fundamental 

aspect of schooling must be equally available to all children. Yet, the complexity of the process 
of learning to read makes this goal difficult to achieve. Physiological, cognitive, social, emo- 
tional, and instructional factors all play a part in a child’s literate development. Teachers may have 
little control over some of these factors. However, there is evidence that effective instruction may 
compensate for weakness in any of the other areas. 

The anticipated literacy demands of the twenty-first century have created a sense of urgency 
among educators and policy makers that our children are adequately prepared with knowledge and 
skills to meet their personal and professional needs. It is imperative that literacy programs in our 
schools offer reading and writing instruction grounded in research-based understanding of how lit- 
eracy development occurs. 



H€yw Readers Develop 

The goal of reading instruction is for children to become increasingly proficient at understanding 
the messages and information contained in a wide range of printed materials, at applying the mean- 
ing found in print for specific purposes, and at producing meaningful print. For such development 
to occur, children must (a) be exposed to and use oral language; (b) understand that printed texts 
represent language and that there is a relationship between oral and written language; (c) compre- 
hend the literal and inferred meaning of a variety of text types; and (d) want to engage in reading 
and writing for information and pleasure. 

Learning to speak one’s first language is an enormous task. Research in oral language develop- 
ment has contributed to the understanding that several behaviors are critical in acquiring language. 
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From birth, infants must be immersed in meaningful spoken language. Models must be provided for 
young children learning to speak which show how people use language to communicate in meaning- 
ful ways. The environment of a young child must stimulate the child’s ability to express ideas 
through speech. There is an expectation that he or she will speak; children are motivated and con- 
vinced that they will acquire language. The language learner takes responsibility for learning by 
practicing newly acquired language in an environment that promotes risk-taking. Speech is an 
essential element in the continuum of language learning. Listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
are all language processes which interconnect and reinforce one another. 

Three Dimensions of Reading Development From Kindergarten through Grade Twelve^ 

In this report we examine all aspects of reading development from Kindergarten through Grade 
12. Reading is a pervasive aspect of development beginning at age 3 as children are learning oral 
language and extending through high school as students use textbooks and multimedia to gain dis- 
ciplinary knowledge. In addition to needs of beginning readers, in Maryland, students in intermedi- 
ate grades (5-8) do not show adequate achievement according to recent MSPAP results. Therefore, 
we propose that three dimensions of reading must be considered as we attempt to improve achieve- 
ment across the K-12 spectrum. These dimensions consist of word recognition, comprehension of 
text, and self directed reading. Actually, all dimensions can be developed by students of all ages. 
However, for this report we suggest that word recognition is the focus for students from kinder- 
garten to grade 2; comprehension of text is the focus for students of grades 2-5, and self-directed 
reading is the focus for students of grades 5-12. These intervals also suggest overlap. 

Word Recognition 

Learning to recognize words occurs most rapidly in the period between kindergarten and grade 
2. Although many prerequisites are learned before kindergarten, and fluency of word recognition 
continues to grow to adulthood, the period of K-2 is vitally important. Precursors to word recogni- 
tion are acquired with language development in children starting before three years of age. As chil- 
dren gain lexical knowledge (vocabulary) in ages 3-6, they also gain phonological knowledge. This 
refers to an understanding of the key elements in the sound system of their language (eg., English). 
They learn to hear the component sounds of words such as syllables and phonemes (sounds of 
speech). This phonological knowledge is shown in rhyming. A child’s ability to detect the rhyme of 
“cat” and “mat” reveals the child’s ability to separate the initial phoneme from the remainder of the 
spoken word. The abilities of segmenting the sounds of known words and constructing new words 
through phoneme blending are central to phonological knowledge, which is one important prereq- 
uisite to word recognition. 

A second prerequisite is recognizing letters. Being able to identify written letters visually also 
occurs in children from age 3-5 years. As they gain visual discrimination of letters, some children 
also learn the phonemes associated with them. For example, many children learn the sound of the 
letter of their first name at an early age. Children often first recognize words by using a few salient 
features or general configuration. For example children may recognize STOP on a stop sign by the 
shape of the word. However, this does not enable children to recognize words they have not seen 
before. In pre-kindergarten and kindergarten, children may learn and should be taught letter-sound 
correspondences of the alphabet. In fact, the National Association for Education of Young Children 
now recommends instruction in letter-sound correspondences in young children’s education. This 
enables children to learn word recognition in first grade which will open all of written language to 
them. 
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Recognition of simple words, such as “tub” and “fun,” occur when children have a basic knowl- 
edge of phoneme segmentation, visual discrimination of letters, some letter-sound correspondences 
and phoneme blending ability. These skills enable children to recognize a word based on its written 
form. Word recognition processes normally learned in grade one consist of the following: separately 
identifying letters or letter clusters visually, associating sounds at the phoneme and syllable level 
with the letters, and blending sounds into a familiar spoken word. In addition, children learn to rec- 
ognize words by analogy. They decode a new word by comparing it to a highly similar word they 
already know. These processes are based on the child’s phonological knowledge, visual letter dis- 
crimination, sound and letter-pattern correspondences, and blending ability. Mastery of these pro- 
cesses is shown when children can read non-words such as “tat” or “rad”. With this knowledge, 
children can recognize many words they have never seen before, which is a primary goal of early 
learning and instruction. 

As students learn word recognition, they gain in speed and fluency. Being able to recognize 
words automatically is increasingly valuable as children attempt to comprehend increasingly com- 
plex stories and texts. Reading fluency depends on extended opportunities for meaningful reading 
and practice of underlying word recognition processes. 

When children have learned the basics of word recognition, orthographic knowledge grows rapid- 
ly. This refers to an understanding of the written system of English. In this phase, students learn 
higher order rules and spelling patterns. For example, the word “greet” rhymes with “eat,” which 
shows that the vowel following an “e” is silent. This is a higher-order rule for mapping the spelling 
pattern of the written word to the phonology of English. Such spelling patterns do not represent 
irregularity. Rather, they represent a complex orthographic system that overlays a simple and 
broadly applicable alphabetic principle of letter-sound correspondences. These rules are not excep- 
tions, but reveal that English contains important patterns that are both letter-sound based (eg., sin- 
gle letters and one associated phoneme) and spelling-pattern based (eg., patterns of multiple letters 
with phonemes or syllables). Throughout school, fluency of word recognition continues to 
increase. 



Comprehension of Text 

Although beginning reading is dominated by learning to recognize words, reading in the interme- 
diate grades of 2-5 is characterized by learning to comprehend written text. Success in word recog- 
nition does not guarantee success in text comprehension. A well-established correlation of approxi- 
mately .60 between word recognition and text comprehension in grades 2-5, for example, indicates 
that only about 33% of the differences between children’s comprehension performance are account- 
ed for by word recognition skill. In other words, many students can read words, but are poor com- 
prehenders. Comprehension presents a challenge for many students. 

Comprehension of text consists of many processes. The most basic is gaining the main idea of a 
passage. Students who can comprehend a paragraph can summarize it accurately after reading. 

This ability to gain the gist of a passage is not simple. Comprehension requires the reader to distin- 
guish more important from less important information. It depends on making simple inferences 
between and within sentences. This process involves constructing a meaning that extends what the 
child already knows about the topic. Further, texts differ. To understand stories, children must 
understand the plot, character and setting. To understand information texts, children need to 
detect the structure of the passage. For instance, some information texts are chronological and 
some are comparison/contrast in their organization. Comprehending relies not only on this flow of 
constructive processes, but also on explicit cognitive strategies. 
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To comprehend either narrative or informational text, good readers in grades 2-5 use cognitive 
strategies. Most prominent among these strategies are using prior knowledge, self monitoring, sum- 
marizing, and questioning. Good comprehenders use what they already know to gain new ideas 
from text (prior knowledge). They check themselves during reading to be sure they are understand- 
ing the content, and if they detect failures to understand, they select a new strategy (self-monitor- 
ing). They continually build new meaning as they read (summarizing). They ask questions to them- 
selves to clarify their comprehension (questioning). 

These cognitive strategies can each be taught and must be presented to most students, especially 
lower achieving readers. Although advanced readers will Invent and use these cognitive strategies 
on their own, direct instruction is needed for a majority. In Maryland, the relatively low MSPAP 
scores in reading at grade 8 are largely attributable to low performance in comprehension of text. 

At the grade 8 level, reading word recognition is unlikely to be the primary source of reading fail- 
ure. A lack of cognitive strategies for reading comprehension is the most obvious source of reading 
deficit for grade 8 and also grade 5 students. 

Self-Directed Reading 

Students in grades 5-12 need to become self-directed readers. While students need to use all of 
the cognitive strategies for comprehending text, merely possessing these strategies alone will not 
assure effective reading in subjects such as social studies, science, and literature. Effective students 
are able to regulate their own strategies for gaining knowledge from multiple texts. They know 
when, and how to apply a wide range of inquiry strategies. They understand which strategies are 
useful for different texts in different subject matters. 

Reading in middle school and high school consists of inquiry skills as well as text comprehension 
strategies. Successful students are able to set goals for reading, search efficiently through multiple 
sources, organize information that they gather, synthesize viewpoints that may conflict, and com- 
municate the findings coherently. Understanding text is at the center of these learning activities. 
Without effective self-directed reading, students in middle and high school from grades 5-12 will not 
be equipped for subject matter learning. 

Motivation is vitally important to self-directed reading. To direct their reading and learning, stu- 
dents must possess a desire for conceptual understanding of content. This involves intrinsic motiva- 
tion to read. Reading motivation is a desire to understand, to build interests, and to gain command 
of reading inquiry skills. That is, students must want to read for learning. If they are seriously seek- 
ing to gain conceptual knowledge, students will use good text comprehension strategies. However, if 
they are reading only to get a grade or to avoid failure, students will not use cognitive strategies 
well. As a result, their learning will be minimal. Without reading motivation, self-directed learning 
will not occur frequently and academic progress will suffer. In addition to motivation, self-directed 
learning depends also on self-efficacy. Students who believe they are capable readers have the atti- 
tude that “I can do it.” This self-efficacy spurs their effort to read, and their persistence in the face 
of difficult text. Reading motivation and self-efficacy increase self-directed reading, and, therefore, 
increase achievement in all subjects. 

Disengagement is a pen^asive problem in middle and high schools. Many students are disaffect- 
ed from reading. These students do not believe that reading has significance or worth for them. Dis- 
engaged students do not direct their own learning. They wait for the teacher to prescribe every step 
in their reading, writing, and learning. A remarkably high percentage of grade 8-12 students is 
reluctant to put effort into books and is disinterested in reading. However, classroom and school 
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environments that follow principles of student-centered teaching and engaged learning can increase 
reading engagement substantially. Teaching the basics of inquiry and building the motivational 
support for self-directed reading are extremely valuable for reading success in middle and sec- 
ondary school. 
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“Effective reading instruction is built 
on a foundation that recognizes that 
reading ability is determined by 
multiple factors: many factors that 
correlate with reading fail to explain it; 
many experiences contribute to reading 
development without being prerequisite to it; 
and although there are many prerequisites, 
none by itself is considered sufficient ” 

—Catherine Snow, Harvard University 
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Design Principles for Elementary Schools 



Introduction 



I n any educational reform, an accountability system based on educational goals must be accompa- 
nied by a new vision of curriculum and instruction. This vision should merge traditional methods 
that have been shown to increase achievement with innovations based on recent research. In 
reading, especially, it is important to create an ambitious instructional framework. It is imperative 
that reading should become the top priority for all teachers in all schools. The first step in effective 
teaching is to have clear, strong goals. Schools that embrace reading, achieve in reading. Highly vis- 
ible goals for reading, articulated school-wide, set the stage for increasing student achievement. 
However, goals are not enough. 

To improve reading instruction in elementary schools, teachers and administrators should take 
steps to implement what is known about the best practices for teaching reading. An abundance of 
research, program evaluations, and classroom inquiry from teachers over the past 30 years has been 
conducted. The following design principles for reading instruction in Maryland are based on 1500 
studies of reading published in reputable journals. This research has identified as significant a num- 
ber of effective practices in reading instruction. Findings from this extensive knowledge base can be 
expressed in terms of principles for designing effective instruction. Integration of the principles in 
the classroom is essential to effective instruction. Each principle can be thought of as a thread in the 
fabric of good teaching. A selected bibliography at the end of the report provides examples of the 
literature in professional practice and research from which the Design Principles have been drawn. 



The ultimate goal is to enable all students to become achieving, independent readers. In this 
report, we define reading as the ability to construct, examine, and extend meaning from a wide 
range of books and printed materials. Reading skills and processes must be used frequently by all 
students to gain knowledge and experience for school and personal purposes. These competencies 
can be learned in classrooms where the Design Principles are implemented. Although these princi- 
ples for teaching reading are ambitious, they are feasible. Effective instruction is within the reach of 
every teacher given the proper administrative support and the necessary resources. At present in 
Maryland, outstanding teachers are implementing these principles daily. The aim should be to make 
these principles universal among all teachers. An effective school system depends on the full under- 
standing and implementation of all of the Design Principles for Reading Instruction in Maryland. 



Excellence in reading instruction can be expressed in terms of principles for a balanced reading 
program. The best practices identified in research for a balanced reading program at the elemen- 
tary grades include the following twelve components: 



— 

1. Teacher Knowledge and Planning 

2. Word Recognition instruction 

3. Early intervention and Prevention 

4. Baianced instruction 

5. Reading and Writing to Learn 

6. Seif-directed Learning 

7. coliaboration for Learning | 

8. School-wide coordination 

9. Instructional and Learning Time 

10. Ongoing Assessment 

11. Classroom collections and School Library Media centers 

12. Home, Family and community Connections 
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Each design principle, a description of that principle, and research-based best practices for imple- 
menting that principle follow. 



1. Teacher Knowledge and Planning 



Teachers possess a deep professional understanding of reading and learning to read. 
They spend a minimum of 30 minutes each day with instructional planning focused on 
reading to meet students' needs. Planning is connected to a comprehensive balanced 
reading program established within each school system's curricular framework. 



Above all else, effective teachers of reading are professionals. They understand how children 
read and learn. This understanding is a knowledge base that teachers apply in the classroom. Effec- 
tive teachers are not merely technicians. Rather, effective teachers understand their students and 
the curriculum and act on that understanding to plan and conduct a range of productive learning 
experiences. 

Teachers’ knowledge is fundamental to their effectiveness. For reading instruction, the most 
basic form of knowledge is understanding how children read and learn to read. In beginning read- 
ing, this knowledge consists of an understanding of the development of language acquisition, letter- 
knowledge, phonemic awareness, phonics, word recognition, and story comprehension. Although 
reading comprehension is more complex than these basics, children never become proficient read- 
ers without mastery of these competencies. 

In addition to teaching word recognition, effective primary teachers possess knowledge of the fol- 
lowing: helping students become self-directed learners; organizing team collaboration for learning; 
conducting ongoing assessments that inform teaching; and using limited time wisely. In other 
words, effective teachers understand all the principles stated in this framework. Expecting all 
teachers to gain this knowledge is a high aim. But in view of the national and statewide emphasis on 
reading, teachers must be supported to attain it. 

At the center of effective teaching is planning. Teachers with exciting, productive classrooms 
spend time planning daily. They plan alone and with colleagues. In their planning, effective teach- 
ers think about the educational goals, the timing and sequence of activities, books and materials 
available, writing assignments, grouping patterns, and the assessments they will undertake to 
inform their teaching. Planning may include reading children’s books, inspecting writing journals, 
and thinking about connections in an integrated curriculum. Teachers have reasons and a rationale 
for each activity they plan for children. One ingredient of effective planning is prioritizing. Effective 
teachers modify their programs on a regular basis to meet curricular expectations and the needs of 
their students. Maintaining an uninterrupted and sustained focus on reading is critically important. 
Planning of this kind takes time and administrative support. Planning is the link between teachers’ 
knowledge and action in the classroom. Effective teachers take time, and are given time, to plan. 
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2 . word Recognition instruction 



Teachers provide focused word recognition instruction for 15-30 minutes daiiy. This 
consists of expiicit, systematic, direct instruction in word recognition and its cognitive 
prerequisites. Effective instruction wiii emphasize phonoiogicai knowiedge, ietter 
recognition, ietter-sound correspondence, structurai anaiysis of words, speiiing pat- 
terns, writing, and orai reading fiuency. 



Development of oral language is a prerequisite to reading for all children. As soon as children 
learn to perceive words, they begin to gain knowledge of the sound system. In story book reading 
with family members and conversation with peers, children learn that words have sounds that can 
be separated into phonemes and syllables. Phoneme segmentation and blending are prerequisites 
to reading because the speech sounds must be associated with individual letters for children to read 
English. In the preschool years, children also learn to recognize letters visually. Basic levels of 
phonological knowledge and visual recognition of all letters should be taught to all children in 
prekindergarten and kindergarten. 

In kindergarten, children should be taught six groups of prereading skills. These include vocabu- 
lary and oral language, phonological knowledge, visual recognition of all the letters, writing of indi- 
vidual letters, environmental print knowledge, and narrative story comprehension. To foster each of 
these six groups, scheduled activities should be included in the kindergarten program. For vocabu- 
lary and oral language, teachers should emphasize such activities as show and tell, story telling, 
reciting nurser>^ rhymes, poems, and chant, and learning the names of environmental objects. To 
teach phonemic knowledge, teachers should provide for rhyming, word segmenting, phonemic 
blending (making new words from separate sounds), and songs or poems that play with words. To 
foster visual recognition, teachers should expect children to be able to name all the letters, to write 
them, to recognize the one-one correspondence between written and spoken words, to distinguish 
sounds in words, and to use some knowledge of beginning sounds and letters. Teaching about envi- 
ronmental print consists of helping children read signs or symbols (eg., street signs, commercial 
logos, labels, names) that require sight recognition, and understand their meanings. Story struc- 
ture, including the basics of the plot (what is happening?), character (who is involved?), and setting 
(where is this happening?), should be taught. Reading aloud, using “big books” and other high 
interest material is a motivating form of practice in these processes. 

During first grade, the complexity of word recognition tasks in instruction should be increased. 
At the beginning of the year, teachers should conduct an assessment to determine the word recog- 
nition knowledge possessed by each child in the classroom. The assessment should include letter 
knowledge, phonological knowledge, letter-sound correspondences, simple word recognition, 
spelling, and writing. Every one of these aspects of word recognition should be taught to every child 
who does not already possess these skills. For example, every child should be taught to recognize 
and write each letter, if not already known. The sounds of each letter should be taught to ensure 
secure letter-sound correspondence competence. By the middle of first grade, all children should be 
able to read a significant number of new words composed of familiar letter and sound elements that 
have been taught. This is an important benchmark for mid-first grade reading. This benchmark 
should be tested with classroom-based assessment, and the results should inform the direction of 
instruction. 

As children become fluent at simpler levels of reading in first grade, more complex letter-sound 
correspondences containing consonant clusters, vowel diphthongs, and multi syllable words should 
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be introduced. To recognize new words, teachers should help children use familiar words as analo- 
gies. Both reading words by analogy and sounding out words should be strategies available to all stu- 
dents. 

Reading meaningful, decodable books should occupy a substantial amount of children’s instruc- 
tional time by the end of first grade, if not sooner. Extended practice through active reading is nec- 
essary to gain fluency, and the self-confidence needed to persist in the face of difficulties. Further, 
conceptual development should be emphasized to help children gain a knowledge base for compre- 
hension of stories and books. 

In second grade, word recognition instruction continues by expanding the scope of words to be 
learned and the expectations for fluency in oral reading. Second grade word recognition Instruction 
consists of teaching children to decode (sound out) longer (6-15 letter) words, and to be systematic 
in their use of strategies. Teachers should emphasize the use of analogies and the roles of prefixes, 
suffixes, and roots of words. Orthographic conventions in English, such as spelling changes to 
reflect tense (fall, fell), or semantically related words (rib, ribbed, ribbon) should be taught. By the 
end of second grade, students should be able to read aloud fluently, decode unknown words suc- 
cessfully, write words and stories, and construct meaning from texts. In addition, second graders 
should be able to identify major types of text including narrative, exposition, documents such as 
tables and correspondence, or directions. They should be able to read silently; comprehend the lit- 
eral meaning, and begin to demonstrate higher comprehension skills. These are important bench- 
marks that should be assessed in classroom-based, ongoing assessment activities. 

Instruction in word meaning and comprehension should increase rapidly as second grade stu- 
dents gain fluency in oral reading. For example, the role of sentence context in determining the 
meaning of words once they are pronounced is important. For instance, the different meanings of 
“rocks” in “the girl rocks her baby sister” and “he stepped on the rocks to watch the game” illus- 
trate that word meaning is determined both by pronunciation and by context. Most important, 
comprehension of the plots, characters, and resolutions of stories should be taught. 

Effective primary word recognition instruction is provided in a block of time. Within the lan- 
guage arts block, word recognition instruction is given in a 15-30 minute period daily. The instruc- 
tion is planned to optimize the learning of phonology, letters, orthography, vocabulary, and oral 
reading fluency. The reading of meaningful, decodable books is provided in addition to this word 
recognition instruction. Reading aloud, and discussing children’s background experiences related to 
books is valuable. However, time for shared book reading is allocated in addition to the time of 15- 
30 minutes for word recognition instruction. 

Word recognition instruction often requires teaching several different groups, usually of 4-5 stu- 
dents. This grouping is needed to give students tasks that are matched to their cognitive levels. As 
the teacher is providing instruction to one group, other groups can be engaged in buddy reading, 
spelling, free writing, and book reading. This flexible grouping requires extended planning. Each 
child s daily time of 15-30 minutes spent in word recognition instruction cannot be compromised 
or substituted for the other activities. 
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3. Early intervention and Prevention Strategies 



Teachers routinely screen beginning readers for signs of reading difficulty. Additional 
instruction is provided for low-achieving readers. Teachers allocate an additional 30 
minutes daily to individual children or flexible groups not larger than 4-5 students, stu- 
dents are given explicit instruction in word recognition and spelling. In addition, read- 
ing familiar text and reading books that are accessible to beginning readers will help 
students develop fluency. 



Within the typical classroom at all elementary grade levels, students’ reading experiences and 
competencies vary dramatically. Lower achieving students will not make headway in other content 
areas without improvement in reading. They need special attention. Effective teachers monitor stu- 
dent progress in reading on an ongoing basis and provide additional time daily for individual or 
small group instruction to improve the competencies of those who are not making adequate 
progress. The classroom teacher, in partnership with the reading specialist, provides small group 
instruction in the classroom to support the acquisition of reading skills. In addition to providing 
instruction in the classroom, time in the daily schedule is set aside for special reading instruction 
for the struggling reader with an early intervention program. 

Features of highly effective intervention programs include an emphasis on early detection of 
reading problems in first grade. Effective word recognition instruction for lower achievers includes 
all the cognitive skills described in the principle on word recognition instruction. Children should 
be assessed to determine their levels of knowledge of phonology, visual letter recognition, letter- 
sound correspondences, spelling patterns and word reading. 

After identifying students’ needs, teachers should provide explicit, systematic, direct instruction 
in phonics in an organized sequence. Teaching phonological knowledge, including an emphasis on 
onset and rime, phoneme segmentation, phoneme deletion, and phoneme blending, is necessary. 

In addition to the usual letter-sound correspondences, the more advanced spelling patterns involv- 
ing consonant clusters, long vowel patterns, and advanced word decoding strategies should be 
emphasized. These represent challenges for these students. Struggling students need abundant 
opportunities to gain fluency in oral reading after they have gained basic ability to recognize some 
words. While reading easy-to-read text, students can attend to the letter-sounds and use meaning 
and structural cues to confirm their decoding. Use of meaningful, decodable books, and repeated 
reading can advance reading fluency of these students. 

Emphasizing the writing of letters and words is important for cognitive processes of reading as 
well as the motor coordination of writing. Furthermore, writing naturally leads to spelling. Spelling 
is a window into student’s knowledge of the alphabetic principle. As spelling is a source of difficulty 
for low achievers, teaching students words that are being taught in reading and designated sets of 
patterned spelling words is necessary for these students. In all work with lower achievers, frequent 
assessment of their word recognition knowledge is needed to assure that the instructional tasks are 
well matched to the emerging skills of the students. 

Students’ participation in special reading instruction shifts over time. As students improve, they 
may move out of the group. As students transfer into the class, they may need special help. The 
focus of teaching shifts according to students’ needs for different aspects of reading. Communica- 
tion among all staff members with regard to progress of specific children is essential. 
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4. Balanced instruction 



Teachers provide balanced instruction by engaging children in meaningful literacy 
experiences to meet individual needs. A balanced program includes a variety of reading 
and writing structures that support reading, writing, listening and speaking. In class- 
rooms, the program encompasses read alouds, shared reading, guided reading, inde- 
pendent reading, and various support systems for writing. A solid base of childrens' lit- 
erature is used as well as a selection of easy-to-read books. 



Effective teachers balance instruction by connecting reading and writing. The main focus of both 
reading and writing is to make meaning. Effective instruction provides modeling, scaffolding, and 
opportunities for independent, self-directed reading and writing. For example, shared reading uses an 
enlarged text that all children can see. The teacher uses a pointer to help all children follow along. 
Shared reading encompasses the reading and rereading of big books, poems, songs, and other texts 
as well as children’s stories. This instruction should be based on children’s literature and informa- 
tion books. Understanding and enjoyment of the text is emphasized. Comprehending the plot, char- 
acter, setting and resolution should be systematically taught. Shared reading explicitly demon- 
strates early strategies such as word-by-word matching and the processes of reading extended texts. 

In guided reading, the teacher works with small groups who have similar reading levels. The 
teacher selects and introduces the text. The teacher supports children as they reading the whole 
text by pointing out strategies used before, during and after reading. The teacher guides, demon- 
strates and explains strategies for word recognition and comprehension to students as they are 
reading. Independent reading challenges readers to identify words independently while reading 
texts well within their reading grasp. Providing time for sustained reading and allowing children to 
choose books that they wish to read helps develop confidence and ownership in reading. Reading 
workshop allows students time to read books of their own choosing and to reflect and share both 
orally and in writing through response logs. The “read-aloud” is a valuable element in any reading 
program because it involves children in listening for enjoyment while providing an adult demon- 
stration of fluent, expressive reading. 

Shared writing involves teachers and students working together to compose messages and sto- 
ries. The teacher supports early writers by being the scribe. In this process, the teacher demon- 
strates how writing works, drawing attention to letters, words and sounds. With interactive writing, 
writing strategies and the ways words work may be demonstrated. Children learn to hear sound in 
words and connect this knowledge to letters, thereby increasing the relationships between reading 
and writing. Guided writing gives children opportunities to be authors and to develop their voice. 
They learn to write for different purposes, such as to inform, entertain, and persuade. Teachers 
coach students as they are writing and use conferences to improve the quality of student work. 

Literature-based instruction is emphasized. This includes authentic literature, and conceptually 
rich information books. These materials provide a base for comprehension instruction. Direct 
teaching of getting the main idea, summarizing, and connecting new text with prior knowledge is 
emphasized. In addition, children’s conceptual development is fostered by emphasizing information 
from topics in social studies, science, and other content subjects. Instruction in word recognition as 
described in another design principle, can be connected to literature-based instruction in many 
ways. For example, students can practice decoding, collect spelling words, and notice spelling pat- 
terns in words that are found in literature. Extended reading of literature is valuable for oral reading 
fluency and simple comprehension. 
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Classroom organization should assure that 120-140 minutes are used for reading/language arts. 
In addition to word recognition instruction allocated for 15-30 minutes per day, these literature- 
based reading and writing activities should be allocated not less than 90 minutes per day. Refer to 
the design principle on instructional and learning time for more information. 



5. Reading and writing to Learn 



Teachers integrate reading and content They organize instructional units in which 
reading and language arts are taught simultaneously with contents such as science and 
social studies. Teachers provide opportunities for students to conduct research and 
solve problems through reading and writing. 



As one form of integration, teachers can form thematic units. To create a thematic unit, teachers 
first choose a conceptual theme that is consistent with the school and district curriculum goals. A 
theme that can meet the goals in science, social studies, reading/language arts, math, and fine arts 
is inclusive and exciting. Science themes, such as adaptation, changes in the earth’s surface, or sim- 
ple machines, can be good starting points. Social studies themes, such as colonial life in Maryland, 
can be connected to science, literature, and reading. Thematic units contain explicitly stated objec- 
tives for reading coordinated with the content goals. Skills, strategies, and competencies in reading 
are written in conjunction with the goals for content learning. Teachers can seek help from other 
classroom teachers, reading specialists, media specialists, and other school resources in planning 
interdisciplinary units. 

Direct instruction in comprehension strategies should be provided. Teachers should emphasize 
strategies of using background knowledge, questioning, comprehension monitoring, and summariz- 
ing. These complex cognitive strategies are best taught in a meaningful content context. Each of 
these strategies should be taught separately with teacher modeling, coaching, and guidance about 
when and how to apply each strategy. The use of the strategy should benefit the student by foster- 
ing better understanding of narrative or informational text. Each strategy should be taught, 
reviewed, practiced and discussed on multiple occasions. Once is not enough for strategy develop- 
ment. Effective teachers provide opportunities for students to set their own short term and long 
term purposes and questions to guide their reading. This gives students a personally significant pur- 
pose for using these cognitive strategies. Students should get the idea that using strategies helps 
them learn and enjoy the ideas and information from texts. 

Student inquiry activities provide in-depth understanding of a topic which enables students to 
become experts in a content area. Such a unit provides an ideal context for learning higher-order 
reading strategies. Being knowledgeable in a topic empowers students to set goals effectively, moni- 
tor their comprehension, search for information, synthesize ideas across multiple resources, and 
develop fluency. A thematic unit is a frame of reference for self-directed reading. When students 
have some knowledge about a topic and are learning more about it, they can take charge of their 
own reading. This helps them become self-directed learners. 
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6. Self-directed Reading 



Teachers provide opportunities for students to choose books based on their interests, and 
topics they are currently learning about in an integrated curriculum. Ample time is given for 
students to respond extensively through writing and discussion. Students are encouraged to 
share their knowledge, personal responses, and strategies for reading. 



The strongest predictor of students’ ability to comprehend text is the amount and breadth of their read- 
ing. There is an old adage that people learn to read by reading. To a significant degree this has been 
proven by scientific studies. The amount of reading surpasses intelligence, parental background, and spe- 
cific methods of instruction in determining achievement in reading. However, enabling students to spend 
large amounts of time reading is a challenge. Effective teachers ensure that all students read frequently and 
widely by taking account of the following three factors: (1) student motivation (2) accessible books and (3) 
time and opportunity to read. 

Effective teachers increase the arnount of reading by nourishing motivation for self-directed reading in 
many ways. First, primary teachers support students’ expectations that they will learn to read. Children 
come to primary school with a belief that they will learn to read. This “can do” attitude, however, can be 
quickly squelched by failure. Effective teachers select tasks for beginning reading activities on which all 
students will succeed. Initial success builds confidence and desire to read. When children believe they can 
read, they will choose to read. Success, self-efficacy, and amount of reading grow together simultaneously. 

In addition to cultivating a “can do” attitude in their students, motivational teachers support a “want to 
read” disposition. The desire of young children to read is fueled by effective teachers who enable them to 
see personal significance in their reading. The first step in making reading personally significant is “real 
world” relevance. When students see that reading is linked to their lives, their curiosities are sparked. 
Effective teachers build on real world experience and use “hands-on” activities in the classroom as a basis 
for reading development. When children become knowledgeable about a topic, their interest grows. This 
interest feeds the desire to read wider and to learn more. Children need a print-rich environment. Cele- 
brating the work of featured authors and illustrators can enhance appreciation for reading. As students’ 
motivation increases, they become self-directed readers. Teachers who support self-directed reading with 
a print-rich classroom and designated time for reading are rewarded with students who gain a sense of 
ownership for literacy. 



7. Collaboration for Learning 



Teachers create social structures to enable students to respond to their reading. These may 
include whole class teaching, teams, partnerships, and individual work. In various groupings, 
students share their experiences, knowledge, strategies for reading, and personal interest 
about books. 



Effective teachers make learning a collaborative enterprise. The nature of collaboration changes over 
time, but the principle of social construction of meaning from books should be implemented at all grades. 
Collaborative learning occurs at all ages. 



Effective teachers often create literature study groups. As students read the same book, teachers invite 
students to share their own interpretations of the text. Alternative versions of a character’s motives or plot 
outcomes are accepted. Journal writing and personal responses to the literature give students a basis for 
negotiating meaning with their peers. Each student’s individual interpretation is enhanced by the social 
construction of meaning. Using the reader response perspectives of global understanding, developing inter- 
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pretation, personal reflection, and critical stance, students become engaged in revisiting what they 
have read by explaining their interpretations with peers. With literature study, diversity in the 
classroom provides a rich array of different opinions and cultural frames for discussing story mean- 
ings. 

When students are reading to be informed in social studies and science, inquiry groups engage 
students in the process of generating questions, accessing information from multiple sources, orga- 
nizing the information, and presenting it to various audiences. Collaboration fosters students’ 
reflection of their own work as well as the ability to work together in becoming experts on a topic. 

Teachers can use pen pals, book clubs, partnerships, and team work to foster reading. In these 
social contexts, effective teachers emphasize reading skills and strategies. They enable students to 
support one another’s learning by providing modeling, guidance, and feedback. Content of stories 
and information books can be discussed and debated within productive team structures. Team 
building requires time, attention, and expertise, but the effort often results in gains in reading 
achievement and social cohesion. 



8. School-Wide Coordination 



Teachers plan collaboratively for students' learning by discussing goals, curriculum, stu- 
dents' special needs, and literacy successes with colleagues. Communication within 
and across grade levels emphasizes consistency in the program and allows for clear 
instructional goal setting. 



Effective schools have excellent stewardship of the reading program. With leadership from the 
principal, reading specialist, and library media specialist, teachers participate on a team to form 
objectives, establish a scope and sequence of goals, and advise in the purchase of books and materi- 
als. A full-time reading specialist who is knowledgeable about current research-based instructional 
techniques, elementary school curriculum, and students’ needs in reading serves as the team lead- 
er. The media specialist is a key team member bringing to light new publications and techniques 
for school-wide distribution of books. The effective teacher is an individual and also a team member 
who has individual goals for the classroom and team goals for the school. 

School-wide coordination is needed to establish schedules that optimize the time for blocks of 
teaching reading and language arts. In addition, continuity of the reading program across grades is 
essential. The types of novels, for example, and the elements of the novel that are emphasized in 
each grade level are discussed by the school team. This assures that students can experience cumu- 
lative learning opportunities and comprehensive coverage of all aspects of every form of literature. 

If schools are integrating reading instruction with different content areas, teachers plan their 
reading in coordination with science, social studies, math, and art. In this case, school-wide coordi- 
nation will connect reading goals, activities, and texts to the objectives of the other content areas. 
Although integrated instruction can be the most powerful vehicle for teaching reading, it is impor- 
tant to maintain an emphasis on the reading goals, reading activities, and reading time within the 
integrated scheme. 
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9. Instructional and Learning Time 



Time allocated for reading and language arts instruction is at least 120-140 minutes per 
day. This time is scheduled in large blocks to allow for integrated activities. During 
instruction, students are actively reading, writing, or discussing text for at least 85% of 
the scheduled period. Extended learning time in school, home, and community set- 
tings is beneficial. 



A wide range of valuable plans can be used to implement this principle. For example, some plans 
for primary reading instruction use a block reading/language arts design consisting of 30 minutes 
each of guided reading, word study, writing, and self-selected reading. Each block occurs daily, each 
with its own pattern. Other plans use an integrated reading/language arts unit for 140 minutes with 
a sequence consisting of the following: literature-based reading and discussion, word recognition 
instruction, and writers’ workshop, with children moving to each of these activity centers. A third 
design consists of two 70-minute blocks of reading and writing instruction. A morning block con- 
sists of literature reading, word recognition instruction, discussion, and writing. The afternoon 
block is content-oriented (science and social studies) with reading, discussion, word study, and 
writing. Many plans are feasible. 

Far more important than the time scheduled for reading is the time students are engaged in 
reading. In effective classrooms, students are actively interacting with texts at least 85% of the time 
scheduled for reading and language arts. Being engaged in reading includes activities such as the 
following: being absorbed in silent reading; intensely following a guided reading activity; participat- 
ing closely with a partner in “buddy reading” and joining a text-based discussion about a story or 
information book. Time spent doing work sheets and exercises are notably absent from effective 
classrooms. Engaged reading time involves meaningful text, either being read or being written. 

Classrooms with high amounts of engaged reading time are well-managed. Teachers’ goals are 
clearly stated and understood by students. Routines for getting settled and beginning work are well 
established. Materials are accessible and plentiful. Feedback about progress is given to the students. 
Many management problems are frequently solved if students have purposes for reading that are 
meaningful to them. When students are motivated to read and write, behavior problems and man- 
agement challenges subside. Effective teachers increase engagement by creating personal signifi- 
cance for reading through many avenues. They may connect reading to student background, build 
thematic units that are tailored to student interests, and enable students to pursue their own pur- 
poses for reading and writing. All of these improve the productive use of time in the classroom. 

Administrative support for engaged learning time is crucial. Engaged learning time is reduced in 
the classroom whenever disruptions and interferences occur. Consequently, as effective teachers 
reduce distractions from inside the classroom, effective administrative support minimizes interrup- 
tions from outside the classroom. 
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10. Ongoing Assessment 



Teachers observe students' reading and writing behaviors continuaiiy to inform deci- 
sions they make regarding instruction and iearning. Assessment reflects the interactive 
nature of reading. Teachers observe how students respond to text and discuss what 
they read. Teachers observe, document, and coiiect exampies of student work that 
show the deveiopment of reading and writing. 



Effective teachers have explicit procedures for continuously assessing each student’s progress 
toward reaching the reading objectives of the classroom. For primary students, these goals may 
emphasize word recognition, oral reading fluency, and story understanding. For intermediate stu- 
dents, these goals may emphasize text comprehension, vocabulary development, inquiry skills, and 
reading-writing connections in various genre. 

Effective teachers use two kinds of assessment — continuous informal assessment and periodic 
formal assessment. Continuous informal assessments may include observing students during class- 
work, perusing student journals, and gauging the reading comprehension of individuals from their 
class participation. These observations are used to make instructional modifications and inform the 
teacher’s evaluation of student achievement. 

Beyond informal observation, effective assessment includes on-demand tasks. For primary stu- 
dents, running records are taken and analyzed for each child. Monthly miscue analysis may also be 
applied. Effective teachers assess oral reading fluency and spelling regularly to learn about chil- 
dren’s understanding of phonics and word recognition. At all grades, on-demand activities for com- 
prehension include story retelling, using reader response perspectives of global understanding, 
developing interpretation, personal reflection, and critical stance in discussion and written 
response of students’ reading. Teachers also make ongoing assessments of students’ question-ask- 
ing, information-seeking, and knowledge synthesis. These qualities are demonstrated in portfolios, 
reports, and exhibits of students’ work. 

Ongoing assessment is most useful when it is based on processes and products of an instruction- 
al activity. Effective assessment is fused with instruction. Both informal and formal assessments 
are most effective when they are linked to reading goals and desired student outcomes. The reading 
outcomes in the MSPAP are understood by effective teachers. If classroom instruction and assess- 
ments are linked to these outcomes, teachers will be able to keep reading instruction relevant to 
outcomes for which schools are accountable. The reading specialist serves a pivotal role in the 
coordination of school-wide assessments; assists teachers in the interpretation of formal test data; 
and provides individual assessments for students with special needs. 
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11. Classroom Collections and School Library Media Centers 



The school provides a library media center containing a minimum of 20 titles per stu- 
dent Each classroom collection contains a minimum of 500 tides which could be par- 
tially drawn from the library media center. Print represents a variety of genre including 
information books, narratives, poetry, references, and muitimedia. A variety of cuiturai 
backgrounds is represented in the coiiection. Books encompass a range of difficuity 
and interests so that they are accessibie and appropriate to aii students. 



Classrooms in which students achieve highly in reading have substantial school library media 
centers and classroom collections. Books in the classroom are immediately accessible and are pro- 
moted by the teacher. Books rotate from the library media center for self-directed reading and con- 
tent reading. The best collections are selected by the teacher working with the library media spe- 
cialist based on decisions about student needs. The classroom collection is integral to fulfilling the 
goals of the reading program. It is especially useful for making reading-writing connections and fos- 
tering reading during thematic instruction. A solid classroom collection of books is most essential 
for developing the self-directed reading of learners. Teachers who spark children’s curiosities have 
an abundance of books enabling students to satisfy their interests. 

Building a classroom collection is a team effort. School library media specialists are integral to 
building a school-wide plan. The library media center and classroom collections can be coordinat- 
ed in a wide range of rotating or complementary designs. Teachers and library media specialists col- 
laborate to find books in review sources, catalogs, exhibits, conferences, local libraries, and book 
stores. 

It is not the presence of books, but the students’ ownership of the books that contributes to read- 
ing achievement. Students feel ownership when they are familiar with the books and want to make 
books a part of their lives. Effective teachers enable students to take ownership of the classroom 
collection by helping them organize it and take responsibility for its use. Reading instruction may 
include teacher read-alouds to provide appetizers for the books. Teachers and library media special- 
ists may encourage students to share books by reading aloud in a similar way. They enable students 
to use the book collection daily as part of normal teaching and learning. All types of books are used 
in a myriad of ways as tools for fostering reading. 



12. Home, Family and Community Connections 



Teachers, school administrators, and public school policy makers, collaborate to 
strengthen the way In which families, communities, businesses, and other governmen- 
tal agencies can support lifelong literacy. Effective reading instruction involves the 
cooperative efforts of family, community organizations, daycare providers, agencies 
dedicated to children's Issues, business partners and existing family support services. 



More than 30 years of research has shown that family involvement is crucial to student achieve- 
ment in reading. The education of children is a shared responsibility of the home and the school 
with each bringing different strengths to the home-school partnership. Parents are their children’s 
first teachers. Research has shown, for example, that young children who have rich early literacy 
experiences progress more readily through formalized reading instruction. On the other hand, chil- 
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dren whose early environment is limited in literacy experiences are most often at risk for reading 
failure. Effective schools move beyond asking parents to monitor homework and read to their chil- 
dren. They develop a full partnership that sustains the development of lifelong reading skills. 

The National Standards for Parent/F amily Involvement programs need to be applied to Mary- 
land’s reading efforts. Parenting skills can be promoted and supported by schools offering parent 
workshops on reading programs and how children are assessed in reading. Regular communication 
can include information on what children will be studying for the following month and ways in 
which parents can help at home. Brochures can assist parents in improving their children’s reading. 
Schools can send home summer reading lists and provide information on the public libraries’ sum- 
mer reading programs. Parent involvement in student learning can be made an integral part of read- 
ing instruction. For example, teachers can provide guidelines for parents to ask open-ended ques- 
tions as they read with their children. They can encourage parents to take their children to the 
library, provide writing journals, play word games, read the newspaper together, and hold daily or 
weekly family discussions on what each family member is reading. Parent volunteers can be trained 
to work with the schools’ reading program and serve as tutors with students. Parents can be full 
partners in decisions that affect children by serving on school improvement teams. 

At least five factors have been identified by research as related to the ability of parents to affect a 
child’s achievement in reading: the socioeconomic status of the parents; their educational level; the 
aspirations they have for their child’s education; their beliefs about literacy; and, the parents’ pro- 
motion of literacy activities. A brief workplace literacy program, while not likely to affect income 
and general education levels directly or quickly, can affect parents’ aspirations for their children’s 
education, their ability to act as a role models, and their promotion of literacy activities. Public 
school policymakers need to work closely with workplace literacy providers to identify those fami- 
lies that would benefit from programs targeting not only the worker, but also the worker’s family 
members. 

Because of the strong connection between families and literacy, family literacy services should 
be provided. Four basic models have been used for delivering family literacy services: (1) a direct 
adult-direct child model involving integrated programming, intense instruction, and participation of 
a parent and the preschool child; (2) an indirect adult-indirect child model, which is characteristic 
of many library programs and involves participation of the child and adult in activities which pro- 
mote reading for enjoyment; (3) a direct adult-indirect child model, in which the parents are 
instructed in literacy and in reading to children, and (4) a direct child-indirect adult model, in 
which the child receives instruction with parent participation. Using a multi-agency approach, 
communities need to implement a network of family literacy programs so that Maryland can reduce 
the number of children who enter school already at risk for reading failure. 
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Maryland Eteadini Task Force Design Principle: 

ELEMENTARY 



principle 


Description 


1. Teacher Knowledge and Planning 


Teachers possess a deep professional understanding of 
reading and learning to read. 


2. Word Recognition Instruction 


Phonemic awareness, phonics, structural analysis, 
spelling, and vocabulary development are important 
components of learning to read. They require explicit, 
systematic, direct instruction. 


3. Early Intervention and Prevention 


Struggling readers are given additional instruction for 
reading familiar text, word recognition, and writing. 


4. Balanced Instruction 


Elements of balanced instruction include read alouds, 
shared, guided, independent, and interactive reading 
and writing. 


5. Reading and Writing to Learn 


Integrated learning opportunities are organized to 
support students’ learning social studies and science 
through research, problem solving, and student 
reflection. 



6. Self-directed Reading 


Children read independently to develop their interests, 
knowledge and literary experience. 


7. Collaboration for Learning 


Teachers create social structures to enable children to 
respond to reading through literature discussion 
groups and response. 


8. School-wide Coordination 


Teachers plan collaboratively, within and across grade 
levels, and among resource personnel within a school. 


9. Instructional and Learning Time 


Reading and language arts instruction is allocated in 
large blocks of time, at least 120-140 minutes per day. 


10. Ongoing Assessment 


Teachers observe students’ reading and writing and 
review formal test data to make decisions about teach- 




ing and learning. 



11. Classroom Collections and Classroom collections and school library media centers 

School Library Media Centers have a variety of books to support many levels of 

readers. 



12. Home, Family, and 

Community Connections 



Community organizations, parents, and care providers 
help students make their literacy relevant. 



ERIC 
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“Our schools meet or exceed the goals 
that have been held historically but 
fail to meet the more recent expectations 
set by society. After nearly a century 
of expecting schools to develop the 
basic literacy abilities of most students, 
but expecting advanced literacy to be 
learned by only some, today’s schools 
have been challenged, or expected to develop 
advanced literacy in virtually all students. 
In other words, society now expects schools 
to educate all students to levels of prof iciency 
expected historically of but a few. ” 

—Richard Allington, State University of New York, Albany 
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S tudents need to become critical, independent readers to be prepared for the marketplace of the 
future. Yet, their basic reading abilities are not increasing significantly. The scores of eighth 
grade students on MSPAP have shown negligible progress from 1991-1996. In addition, closely 
associated with reading achievement are amount and breadth of student reading. 

Too many middle and high school students are non-readers. In a study published by the Nation- 
al Center for Educational Statistics, eighth graders reported how much independent reading they 
did. A total of 20% answered “None.” Sixty-eight percent of these students who reported never 
reading independently, were in the bottom half of the population in achievement. Likewise, stu- 
dents who spend more time reading were more likely to be in the top half in reading comprehen- 
sion achievement. Unfortunately, only 10% of grade 8 students nationally read three hours a week, 
or 30 minutes per day, independently for their own enjoyment. However, 62% of the students who 
spent 30 minutes per day reading for their own enjoyment were in the top half in achievement. 

The conclusion is that students who rarely or never read are very likely to be low achievers in read- 
ing. At the same time, active readers who devote time and interest to reading independently are 
likely to be high achievers. Active reading and achievement increase simultaneously. 

Helping students to become competent, independent readers is the responsibility of every teach- 
er. All teachers, especially teachers of English, history, science, and math are important agents in 
the literacy learning of young adolescents. All teachers can foster the improvement of reading by 
using the principles of reading instruction presented in this report. The best practices for reading 
instruction in middle and secondary school represent opportunities for students to improve their 
reading and learning strategies. These principles are tools for teachers and administrators. They 
can create an instructional atmosphere that is book-centered. The first step in improving middle 
and secondary reading achievement is a commitment from teachers, administrators, and parents to 
create a literate culture at school and home. 

In middle and high school, content literacy is the ability to use language to learn and communi- 
cate content in a given discipline. Language is an essential tool for thinking and learning. Teachers 
can help their students maximize content learning from their courses by engaging them in all lan- 
guage forms — speaking, listening, writing, and reading. For students to become literate in the con- 
tent areas, their teachers need to help them understand concepts and terminology, as well as 
diverse ways of thinking associated with the sciences, arts, and humanities. Effective teachers pro- 
vide opportunities for their students to produce the various discourses that communicate knowl- 
edge in different fields. Teachers support content area literacy when the classroom experiences 
offered require their students to analyze, synthesize, and imagine. 

Content area literacy is not a matter of learning to read and write. It is a matter of using read- 
ing, writing , speaking, and listening to learn about content. Defined as learning about content, and 
thinking and communicating about content, content area literacy is not a singular concept. The 
type of knowledge that is fundamental to the social sciences is different from that most important 
to the natural sciences. Ways of speaking and writing about that knowledge differ between fields, as 
well. The principles that follow can support middle and secondary students’ content area learning, 
thinking, and communicating. 

Our belief is that all students can learn. When students fail, it is most often due to a lack of 
opportunity. Evidence shows that good teaching is a strong factor in increasing this opportunity. 
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Therefore, we believe that improvements in reading instruction for middle and high school students 
are needed urgently. Reading does not end in the primary grades. Without sustained teaching 
through middle and secondary school, reading achievement, like achievement in all contents, will 
languish. To improve middle and secondary instruction, the following practices of teaching should 
become commonplace in all Maryland schools. We should support teachers in knowing and imple- 
menting these principles in their classrooms. 

These following principles are based on exemplary practices in teaching reading in the middle 
and high schools. A growing research base undergirds these practices. They are consistent with 
data-based theories of literacy development among adolescents. While some principles are similar 
to those of elementary school, others are different. The set as a whole applies to middle and high 
school teaching and learning: 



1. Teacher Knowledge of content Literacy 

2. Learning with Text and Technology: Strategies and Time 



3. Guided Inquiry / — 

4. Self-directed Learning ^ 

5. student Collaboration ^ 

6. Ongoing Assessment 

7. Classroom Collections and School Library Media centers 

8. Utilizing a Reading specialist 

9. Home, Family, and Community Connections 




Each design principle, a description of that principle, and research-based best practices for imple- 
meriting that principle follow: 



1. Teacher Knowledge of Literacy Content 



Teachers are knowledgeable about the processes of reading and writing. They are famil- 
iar with strategy Instruction, guided Inquiry, self-directed learning, and text selection. 



Content area literacy instruction places written and oral language at the heart of learning about 
a subject. When teachers link reading and writing, students can explore, clarify, problem-solve, and 
think deeply about content. Content teachers model the use of graphic organizers and response 
journals to organize and think about text information. They continue to draw students’ attention 
to text patterns and organizational devices to facilitate understanding of the relational aspects of 
the information found in texts. 

Effective teachers provide students with frequent and varied opportunities to write. Students’ 
writing experiences in school improve their thinking when they are asked to write more than sim- 
ple short responses to questions. When students keep learning logs or journals, take notes, or cre- 
ate graphie organizers, they develop deep conceptual understanding. Writing to learn can occur 
prior to reading or listening, enabling students to activate prior knowledge or make predictions, as 
well as afterwards, to help them summarize or synthesize. 

In content area classrooms, effective teachers also provide opportunities for students to compose 
thoughtfully; teachers support a writing process in which students plan, rework ideas with a goal of 
making sense, and edit so their communication is clear. Content area writing includes elaborated 
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writing traditional for school contexts, such as essays. However, students also have the opportunity 
to create lifelike writing, as well. At all times, they are aware of the purpose and audience for their 
communication. Writing is seen as a collaborative process. The teacher provides opportunities for 
students share their finished communication publicly. Expectations and criteria are clear from the 
outset of an assignment. Rubrics are effective tools for doing this. Technology can play an increas- 
ing role in student production as students learn to word process, create spreadsheets, or present 
through computer graphics, video, or audio productions. 



2. Learning with Text and Technoiogy: Strategies and Time 



Teachers provide instruction in cognitive strategies that help students generate mean- 
ing from varied print and non-print sources. To enable students to interpret informa- 
tion and relate it to what they already know, teachers emphasize strategies that can be 
used before, during, and after reading. This helps students to monitor their compre- 
hension and apply strategies flexibly with a variety of materials. Teachers use authentic 
texts of interest and relevance to students and multiple texts from different genre, 
including novels. Folktales, reference books, information books, and world Wide Web 
sites are consulted and searched. 



Content teachers eonneet available texts with student interests. They assist in the aequisition 
of new knowledge from text by bridging students’ existing ideas with the new. They plan meaning- 
ful text-based aetivities that are interesting, providing suffieient but surmountable ehallenges. Sueh 
learning takes time. Therefore, instruetional time for reading eonsists of at least 60 minutes per day 
devoted to instruetion in strategies for reading, gaining knowledge from text, and writing in response 
to text. This ealls for a eollaborative effort among departments, teams, and resouree personnel. 

Effective eontent area teaehers understand that new knowledge ereates new ways of thinking 
about the familiar. These teaehers provide opportunities for students to apply their new ideas to 
authentic problems in their own lives. Instruetion ineorporates seaffolding to allow students to faee 
challenges without fear of failure. Students learn when their text-based aetivities build on what 
they already know and inspire them to expand their knowledge. 

Essential to effeetive teaehing with text is the use of authentie and multiple print sourees and 
technology to support learning. Teaehers purposefully evaluate and seleet texts to provide a wide 
range of materials that will be appropriate to their students’ learning needs, interests, and eapabili- 
ties. Textbooks are only one souree of information in a eontent area elassroom. Various genres, 
reading levels, and eultural perspeetives are represented in the materials available to students in 
any content area. Primary doeuments, authentie literature, and eomputer simulations or other 
real-life problems foster learning in the soeial seienees, humanities, natural seienees, mathematies, 
and technology fields. Print materials are used in eonjunetion with teehnologieal resourees, sueh 
as World Wide Web sites and CD ROM-based materials. Teaehers support students’ awareness and 
motivation to explore a wide variety of print and non-print materials. They share enthusiasm for 
favorite resourees in their partieular eontent area. In studying eontent that is not disembodied 
from their lives, students are given the opportunity to evaluate the range of materials available to 
them and to self-seleet texts that best meet their learning needs. 

Teachers provide instruction in cognitive strategies that help students generate meaning from 
varied print and non-print sources. Teachers emphasize strategies to be used before, during, and 
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after reading, enabling students to interpret information and relate it to what they already know. 
This helps students monitor their comprehension and apply strategies flexibly with a variety of 
materials. Examples of strategies include generating questions, summarizing, predicting, and clari- 
fying meaning. Effective teachers also model text restructuring by using graphic organizers and 
response journals. To help students in making meaning, teachers provide instruction in recogniz- 
ing and identifying text patterns and facilitate the use of literature circles and discussion groups. 
Strategy instruction is offered in the English/language arts block, and extended to all interdisci- 
plinary classes enabling students to see the relationships between cognitive strategies and the cur- 
riculum content. Effective teachers utilize a portion of instructional time to read aloud to students. 
This time enables students to focus on the varied use of literary techniques, to understand and 
appreciate the flow of language, and to extend meaning. 



3. Guided Inquiry 



Teachers help students generate broad questions for research and support them as 
students engage in inquiry. Effective learning from text in middle and secondary 
school is based on salient topics and themes. Teachers enable students to access infor- 
mation through multiple sources, synthesize it with their own perspective, and share it 
with peers. 



Teachers help students generate broad questions for research, reflection, and inquiry into signifi- 
cant topics. These topics may be drawn from social studies, science, and other fields, or from chal- 
lenges that developing adolescents face. To culminate learning, guided inquiry supports student 
communication through classroom publishing, web site design, or presentation in a public forum. 

To support inquiry in a discipline, content area teachers introduce their students to the conven- 
tional forms of discourse in their particular content area. Students must discover how to extract 
the important information from what they hear and read. They must be able to produce that infor- 
mation in accepted forms in their own speech and writing. One important step in helping students 
understand the knowledge of a content area would be to help them discover the ways in which they 
most often structure that knowledge. For example, many historical events are often discussed in 
either a sequential or a problem-solution framework; science and math are often represented as 
cause-effect relationships; literature follows variations of story grammar. Once a teacher intro- 
duces text frameworks, students can select the strategies that they find will work best for under- 
standing and integrating the information, ideas, and themes in their topic of inquiry. 

Teachers encourage students to read and write about topics of personal significance over extend- 
ed periods. In this process, students become intrinsically motivated to read and learn. They gain 
the desire to read for its own sake. Effective teachers motivate students to read self-selected books 
at least 60 minutes per day for their own enjoyment. 
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4. Self-directed Learning 



Teachers continue to enable students to become engaged readers and writers. Stu- 
dents learn to set realistic but challenging goals for their reading and writing. They 
acquire intrinsic motivations for reading, gaining conceptual knowledge, and extend- 
ing their literary experience. 



Teachers help students learn to set realistic but challenging goals, and pursue their goals to fuh 
fillment. Teachers provide support for students’ self-efficacy as readers and intrinsic motivation for 
learning. They enable students to appraise their competencies and needs. As students progress, 
teachers provide positive feedback which gives each student a strong self-concept as a learner. 

Effective content teachers create opportunities for their students to interpret and to create their 
own productions, thus rendering content material meaningful to them. A wide variety of available 
resource materials representing different genres and levels foster student success, interest, and 
meaning-making. The teacher’s role is that of a guide, not of “teller.” When the teacher functions 
as a guide, students learn which aspects of the learning process are negotiable and which are non- 
negotiable. Students develop self-efficacy and their own realistic, but challenging goals. Learning is 
constructed in cooperative peer groups, discussions, and process writing. Students learn to build 
their own bridges between prior and new knowledge. 

Teachers support growing independence by helping students determine a focus, engage in effec- 
tive study strategies as they interact with content materials, and evaluate their work. Teachers 
explain and model cognitive strategies and provide practice for students to monitor increasingly 
their own learning. Students learn to anticipate meaning and check their understanding as they 
receive oral or printed messages. 

Studying entails hard work. Teachers make students aware of appropriate study strategies, 
demonstrate those strategies, and ask students to practice applying them. Students can organize 
and record information they must remember with double-entry notes or text frames and other 
graphic representations. When students have the opportunity to develop expertise in an area of 
interest to them, they are willing to engage in this hard work. Students are decision-makers 
throughout their learning process. They decide the appropriateness of given materials for the pur- 
poses they have set for their own learning. Students set learning goals, develop a plan for reaching 
those goals, and monitor their progress toward attaining them, making adjustments as needed. 

They decide what product(s) will demonstrate their learning and develop the criteria and audience 
for their productions. 
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5. Student Collaboration 



Teachers enable students to collaborate for learning from text. Classroom groups 
based on teacher assignment, or student interest in a topic, or student expertise are 
formed for guided inquiry activities, or strategy instruction. 



Effective middle and high school teachers regularly incorporate small group discussion into 
course activity, to foster long-term understanding of content. In guided inquiry activities, and strat- 
egy or writing instruction, teachers form groups in the classroom. Groups may be based on teacher 
assignment, student interest in a topic, or specific forms of student expertise. The role of individual 
students is emphasized by discussing responsibilities, obligations and duties of each group member. 

Participation in discussion groups enables students to face their confusions, check their inter- 
pretations, and discover alternative explanations. The content area teacher establishes an environ- 
ment conducive to discussing learning by building a sense of community, setting guidelines, select- 
ing groupings, and monitoring group progress. Students must feel comfortable with the peers with 
whom they interact. Small groups are associated with greater student willingness to take risks. 
Additionally, in small groups, students have a greater opportunity to participate. Content area 
teachers continue to occasionally read aloud to students, particularly from higher level texts. This 
reading helps students appreciate the flow of language, and extend their understanding. 



6. Ongoing Assessment 



Teachers continuously assess reading and writing of ail students to inform instruction 
and to acceierate student learning. Assessments are based on multiple sources of 
information inciuding student work on projects, on-demand tasks (quizzes or tests), 
performance assessment tasks, and teacher observation of ciassroom work. 



Effective teachers assess process, as well as product. They use observation to discover students’ 
use of strategies such as connecting new text to prior knowledge, self-monitoring for meaning, sum- 
marizing, and extending meaning. In writing, teachers look for evidence of planning, revising, and 
editing. They look for student engagement in discussion. 

Effective teachers support students in the development of self-assessment capacities. This 
enables students to understand criteria on which they will be^judged in classroom assessments, the 
MSPAP, or standardized tests. With instruction, students learn to judge their performance and 
demonstrate their continued growth in content literacy. 

In content classes, students take increased responsibility for self- and peer-assessment. Effective 
teachers encourage students to monitor their own reading comprehension and extension of text 
meaning. Students are provided opportunities to make decisions about appropriate representations 
of learning from text and participate in the development of criteria for evaluating their productions. 
With teacher guidance, students learn to set their own standards and strive for higher achievement. 
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7. Classroom Collections and School Library Media Centers 



The school provides a library media center which serves as the information hub of the 
school. Print represents a variety of genre, including information books, narratives, 
poetry, references, and multimedia. A variety of cultural backgrounds is represented in 
the collection. Books encompass a range of difficulty and interests so that they are 
accessible and appropriate to all students. 



The middle and high schools provide a minimum of 25 and 30 titles per student respectively. 
Reference materials and literature related to content are readily accessible to students in the class- 
room and media center. Classroom collections are selected by teachers to support the use of pri- 
mary documents and authentic literature to help students maximize understanding of content con- 
cepts and terminology. Building the classroom collection is the work of the classroom teacher in 
collaboration with the school library media specialist and reading specialist. 

Effective teachers working with school library media specialists enable students to evaluate the 
relevancy, authority, and accuracy of content information by engaging students in the exploration 
of a wide variety of content materials on a daily basis. Effective school library media specialists 
provide curricular support to students by enriching and extending classroom instruction.. 



8. Utilizing a Reading Specialist 



Middle and secondary school staffing includes a full time reading specialist who is 
knowledgeable about current research-based instructional techniques, curriculum, a 
wide range of adolescent and young adult literature, and students' needs in reading and 
writing. The specialist provides school-wide leadership in reading and writing instruction 
across disciplines, in addition, middle school students have specific reading instruction 
from a certified reading teacher for one class each day through the eighth grade. 



Integrated planning sessions between teachers and the middle school reading specialist focus on 
scheduling reading instruction in the curriculum, supporting strategy instruction, and coordinating 
effective time use for teaching students to learn from all texts types. The reading specialist assists 
with the school-wide selection of print and non-print materials that match curricular themes with 
student reading needs. The reading specialist supports strategy instruction and text selection by all 
teachers, and assists content teachers in providing reading instruction for all students. Collabora- 
tively, the reading specialist, media specialist, and content area leaders provide the effective use of 
media reference materials and literature in the content classrooms. The reading specialist also 
assists classroom teachers and content teachers in providing reading instruction for all students. 
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9. Home, Family, and Community connections 



Teachers, school administrators, and public school policy makers collaborate to 
strengthen the ways in which families, communities, businesses, and other govern- 
mental agencies can support lifelong literacy. Effective reading instruction involves the 
cooperative efforts of family, community organizations, agencies dedicated to young 
adults’ issues, business partners, and existing family support services. 



When education is valued throughout the community, students become literate in the content 
areas. As parents and the community encourage all students to hold high career aspirations, they 
become motivated to engage in learning experiences inside and outside the classroom. High aspira- 
tions must be fostered in home and school environments that demonstrate that the locus of control 
of a student’s success is internal. That success is related to an individual’s efforts rather than to 
external influences. 

As students move through middle and high school, the reading and writing demands increase sig- 
nificantly. In all subject area reading, there is greater emphasis on the evaluation, synthesis, and 
application of newly acquired knowledge. Parents’ interest in and support of their child’s home- 
work assignments continues to be an important factor in their child’s success. Parents need to be 
available to answer questions or discuss what their child is learning. They need to continue to 
show interest in what their child is learning and in what their child thinks. 

Teachers and parents can work together to help students build a sense of self-efficacy through 
their reactions to student success and failure. Teachers can express the need for parental involve- 
ment in their children’s education. The importance of continuing to establish a home reading envi- 
ronment cannot be overestimated. Teachers can also encourage parents to support students’ prob- 
lem-solving strategies. Parents should continue to advocate for their children through middle and 
high school and build positive relationships with their child’s teachers and coaches. 
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Maryland Reading Task Force Design Principies 

MIDDLE AND HIGH SCHOOL 



Principle 


Description 


1. Teacher Knowledge of Literacy Content 


Teachers are knowledgeable about the processes 
and instruction of reading and writing. 


2. Learning with Text and Technology: 
Strategies and Time 


Ample time is provided for students to learn and 
apply strategies before, during, and after reading to 
a variety of texts. 


3. Guided Inquiry 


Students engage in research to answer questions 
about salient topics and communicate their find- 
ings through a variety of methods. 


4. Self-directed Learning 


With teacher guidance, students set and pursue 
realistic, but challenging goals and develop intrin- 
sic motivation for reading and learning. 


5. Student Collaboration 


Students participate in collaborative groups to 
learn from text. 


6. Ongoing Assessment 


Teachers make informed instructional decisions 
through their observations of students’ reading and 
writing and review of formal and informal assess- 
ments. 


7. Classroom Collections and 
School Library Media Centers 


Multiple texts and technology are selected by 
students based on their needs and capabilities. 


8. Utilizing a Reading Specialist 


The school-based reading specialist provides lead- 
ership in reading and writing in all disciplines. 


9. Home, Family, and 

Community Connections 


Teachers, school administrators, and public school 
policy makers collaborate to strengthen the ways 
in which families, communities, businesses, and 
other governmental agencies can support lifelong 
literacy. 
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“There may be no job in the world 
more important than that of teaching 
children to read. Powerful teaching 
depends on a deep understanding of 
what is to be taught alongside a sensitive 
understanding of when a child may have 
difficulty with what is being taught. ” 

—Marilyn Jager Adams, Harvard University 
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Teachers of all students, regular education and special education, PreK-12, should 
have formal instruction in the teaching of reading. 

Teacher education institutions will need to evaluate and, if necessary, revise current 
course offerings and/or programs to include the Design Principles and the inputs 
suggested by the Task Force on Reading to the State Board of Education in Decem- 
ber 1997 and January 1998. 

The Professional Development and Training Committee Subgroup on Pre-Service 
Preparation, appointed by the State Superintendent of Schools, representing institu- 
tions of teacher education and Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) per- 
sonnel, will be convened to develop specifications for courses and to examine how 
Board approved COMAR Amendments in Reading can be implemented through 
existing or newly created structures. 



T he Professional Development and Training Committee Subgroup on In-Service Preparation, 
appointed by the State Superintendent of Schools, will be convened to target the development 
of generic frameworks for credit courses submitted to MSDE for Continuing Professional Devel- 
opment (CPD) approval and the assessment of how these courses are implemented. 

A group of representatives from institutions of higher education, local school systems, and MSDE 
will be convened to revise certification requirements in reading for principals, reading teachers, 
and reading specialists. 



TeacBier Esiucation “ Pr@=serwsc0 Preparatiosi 

Chronology of Events 

At its meeting in December 1997, the State Board of Education received from the Task Force 
general statements describing the content of reading theor)' and methodology which should be 
taught to Maryland teachers seeking certification in the following areas: 

Early Childhood Education (Nursery-3) 

Elementary Education (Grades 1-6 and Middle School) 

Special Education Generic Infant/Primary (Birth-Grade 3) 

Special Education Generic Elementary/Middle (Grade 1-Grade 8) 
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Task Force decisions were grounded in the belief that courses in reading theory and methodology 
should be presented to pre-service teacher candidates as part of field-based experiences. The con- 
tent of all courses should be research-based and represent contemporary thinking. 

- Specific inputs for the following four courses were suggested by the Task Force: 

• Processes and Acquisition of Reading 

Students will develop an understanding of the language and cognitive precursors to reading 
acquisition. They will demonstrate a knowledge of word recognition and the reading acquisi- 
tion process. They will demonstrate an understanding of the role of experiential background, 
prior knowledge, motivation, and personal significance to developing readers. 

• Reading Instruction 

Students will demonstrate a knowledge of best practices and instructional strategies which 
focus on the purposes for reading. They will demonstrate an understanding of the role of con- 
cepts of print, word recognition instruction (for example, phonics, spelling, vocabulary, writ- 
ing), text structure, comprehension, and classroom organization in developing a variety of 
strategies to use with developing readers. They will also demonstrate a knowledge of early iden- 
tification and intervention strategies for low achieving readers. 

• Assessment for Reading Instruction 

Students will demonstrate an understanding of how to use data from state, local, and classroom 
assessments of reading to make ongoing instructional modifications in their classrooms as a 
strategy for prevention and intervention. They will demonstrate an understanding of how to 
implement a variety of reading assessments and adjust the curriculum accordingly. They will 
demonstrate a knowledge of under which circumstances the following types of reading assess- 
ments are valuable: teacher observations, running records, learning logs, performance assess- 
ment, portfolios, projects, rubrics, and norm-referenced assessments. They will demonstrate a 
knowledge of how to provide meaningful input to Admission Review and Dismissal (ARD) 
assessments. In addition, they will be able to communicate assessment data about individual 
student reading performance to parents. 

• Materials and Motivations for Reading 

Students will build support for long term motivation of developing readers within a framework 
of inquiry. They will experience a variety of texts to be used in their classes when reading for 
literary experience, reading to perform a task, and reading for information. They will apply 
strategies for selecting materials, for retrieving materials, and for evaluating materials. They 
will demonstrate an understanding of accessibility, variety of media, multicultural materials, 
text features, and oral and written responses to literature. They will also demonstrate a knowl- 
edge of the role of parents in supporting reading programs. 



At its meeting in January 1998, the State Board of Education received from the Task Force gen- 
eral statements describing the content of reading theory and methodology which should be taught 
to Maryland teachers seeking certification as secondary regular or special education teachers. The 
Task Force reiterated its belief that courses in reading theory and methodology should include 
extensive field-based experiences, and the content for these courses should be research-based and 
represent contemporary thinking. 
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Specific inputs for “Methods of Teaching Reading in the Secondary Content Areas, Part I” and 
“Methods of Teaching Reading in the Secondary Content Areas, Part 11” were suggested. Two possi 
ble pathways for candidates seeking certification as regular and special education teachers at the 
secondary level were proposed as follows: 

OptioDn A 

Two three-credit courses for a total of six credits. Courses are identified as 
“Methods of Teaching Reading in the Secondary Content Areas, Part I” and 
“Methods of Teaching Reading in the Secondary Content Areas, Part II.” 

Option B 

A six-credit integrated program model to include the content of courses identified 
as “Methods of Teaching Reading in the Secondary Content Areas, Part I” and 
“Methods of Teaching Reading in the Secondary Content Areas, Part II.” 

The Task Force outlined its recommendations for pre-service teacher preparation for all candi- 
dates seeking secondary teaching certification as follows: 



ii Methods off Teaehneg Reading In the Secoiidairy Content Areas^ Part I 

This course outlines the essentials of reading processes necessary for secondary students to 
become proficient readers. The design principles for middle school and high school are empha- 
sized including: guided inquiry, learning with text and technology, self-directed learning, student 
collaboration, classroom collections and utilizing a reading specialist. The following content is 
introduced so that teacher candidates focus on the meaning of the five components listed below 
and how the components individually, or in clusters, play out in the classroom: 

1. Purposes and Types of Reading 

Candidates are introduced to the three purposes for reading: reading for literary experience, 
reading to be informed, and reading to perform a task. They discuss and practice strategies for 
interpreting narrative and expository text. 

2. Assessment 

Candidates are introduced to various methods for assessing student reading, including, but not 
limited to, reader response theory. They learn about methods for diagnosing reading difficulties 
and how to modify or accommodate instruction based on diagnosis. 

3. Cognitive Strategies in Reading 

Candidates are introduced to cognitive strategies in reading. They focus on the reading process 
(before-during-after reading strategies). As such, they consider establishing a context for read- 
ing, the importance of prior knowledge, and strategies for vocabulary acquisition. They learn 
about how to help students become independent readers and how to employ those strategies suc- 
cessfully. Using multiple texts, searching for information, and evaluating text critically are stud- 
ied from the perspective of helping students become independent learners as they construct, 
examine, and extend meaning of texts they use in content area study. Additional discussion cen- 
ters on ways to assist students who are delayed in reading make meaning by using a variety of 
texts and approaches. 
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4. Strategy Instruction 

Candidates are introduced to how to incorporate reading in a meaningful way through student- 
centered instruction. Read aloud strategies, modeling for extended meaning, and the integration 
of reading and writing promote the concept of shared responsibility for literacy. Candidates 
learn the importance of reader-text matches, readability loads, and the reading ranges of stu- 
dents. In this way, they become familiar with the features and structure of text, learning activi- 
ties which present authentic tasks and choices in reading, and the use of developmentally appro- 
priate trade books for content area study. Methods for diagnosing reading difficulties and making 
instructional modifications and accommodations based on diagnoses are explored further. 

5. Motivational Development 

Candidates are introduced to intrinsic and extrinsic motivation for reading and the development 
of self-efferacy. The importance of student-centered instruction for helping students become 
self-directed learners is emphasized. 

■ Methods of Teaching Reading in the Secondary Content Areas, Part II 

This course reviews and expands the content from “Methods of Teaching Reading in the Sec- 
ondary Content Areas, Part I” and focuses on teaching secondary students to learn from text. 
Teachers apply theories, strategies, and practices in daily classroom use. Additional content is 
introduced and stressed in the following three components: 

1. Purpose and IVpes of Reading 

The complexity of technical reading, i.e., reading in the content areas, is introduced. Strategies 
for helping students read documents and integrate meaning with authentic texts are studied and 
applied in daily classroom use. 

2. Cognitive Strategies in Reading 

The impact of multi-media resources and how students can learn to process multi-media infor- 
mation are introduced. Strategies for helping students connect reading with these and other 
study skills are studied and practiced in daily classroom use. 

3. Integrated Instruction 

Integrating content area goals with reading goals is taught intensively. Strategies for helping stu- 
dents communicate effectively about what they have read in content area texts are studied and 
practiced in daily classroom use. 

In addition, the Task Force offered the following recommendation for candidates seeking certifi- 
cation in the following areas: 

• Candidates Seeking K-12 Teacher Certification 

(For example. Art, Music, Physical Education, Health) 

Recommendation: Candidates will be required to select either the elementary or the sec- 
ondary sequence. 

• Candidates Seeking Teacher Certification in Addition to a Professional Licensure 
(For example. Audiologists and Speech Pathologists) 

Recommendation: Candidates will be required to select either the elementary or the sec- 
ondary sequence. 
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• Candidates Seeking Teaching Certification in a Resident Teacher Certificate Program 
Recommendation:; Candidates will be required to complete 90 clock hours in the five 
required components and will be required to select either the elementary or the secondary 
sequence. 

The inputs described above for teacher certification requirements in reading were translated 
into regulatory language by the Division of Certification and Accreditation and presented to the 
State Board of Education for permission to publish at its meeting on February 24-25, 1998. The 
COMAR Amendments were published in the Maryland Register on April 24, 1998. The 30-day open 
comment period ended on May 26. The State Board conducted a public hearing on May 26. The 
State Board was originally scheduled to vote on the COMAR Amendments for Reading on June 23, 
1998. At its meeting in June, the State Board voted to postpone its vote on the COMAR Amend- 
ments in Reading until the July Board meeting. However, at the June meeting, the State Board 
voted to accept from the Task Force it’s recommendation to amend the regulation for candidates 
seeking K-12 Teacher Certification. The new proposed amendment would allow these teachers to 
pursue a six-credit sequence. 



Other Decisions 

In discussion which extended beyond the information it provided to the State Board in Decem- 
ber 1997 and January 1998, the Task Force addressed specific recommendations for certification of 
teachers in the following areas: teachers of the hearing impaired, teachers of the visually impaired, 
teachers of the severely profoundly handicapped, and teachers of trades and industry. The recom- 
mendations are outlined as follows: 

• Teachers of the Visually Impaired: The nature of this disability requires specialized training. 
The Task Force did not recommend requiring additional reading credits for pre-service teach- 
ers of the visually impaired. 

• Teachers of the Hearing Impaired: Certification in Special Education is required for certifica- 
tion as a teacher of the hearing impaired. Pre-service candidates would fall under the reading 
requirements for Special Education recommended to the State Board in December 1997 and 
February 1998. 

• Teachers of the Severely and Profoundly Handicapped; Certification in Special Education is 
required for certification as a teacher of the severely and profoundly handicapped. Pre-service 
candidates would fall under the reading requirements for Special Education. 

• Teachers of Trades and Industry: The Task Force recommended that the number of semester 
hours of teaching reading/writing be increased to six hours. It is further recommended that 
the number of semester hours of credit which may be earned through Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education approved workshop activities be increased from 9 to 12. 

When the final Task Force Report is accepted, the decisions reached by the Task Force will be 
communicated to the Division of Certification and Accreditation. Those recommendations which 
are applicable will be translated into regulatory language to be considered by the State Board of 
Education and the Professional Standards in Teacher Education Board (PSTEB). 
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Teacher Education — in-service Preparation 



Teachers currently in the classroom should be provided with engaging, research-based profes- 
sional development activities which reflect the Design Principles for Reading Instruction and the 
course inputs suggested for pre-service teacher candidates. These learning opportunities should be 
applicable to teachers’ immediate assignments and synchronous with their personal professional 
development plans. 

The Task Force suggests that opportunities for professional development for in-service practi- 
tioners be flexible in design and in implementation. It is probable that many of these programs will 
be organized and delivered by local school systems, but it is also commendable for institutions of 
higher education, acting alone or in partnership with local school systems, to plan and implement 
professional development in reading for classroom practitioners. 



Next Steps 

It is urgent that a Professional Development and Training Committee appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Schools, be convened as soon as possible to develop specifications 
for courses delivered to pre-service and in-service teachers. This committee will be assist- 
ed in its work by national considtants. 



Pre-Service Preparation 

The Task Force appreciates the role of collaborative partnerships in implementing satisfactorily 
any new changes in certification, course, or program structure. For this reason, a subcommittee of 
the Professional Development on Training Committee, representing Maryland teacher education 
institutions and Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) personnel will focus on how the 
suggested course inputs can be implemented through existing or newly created structure. 

In addition, the Task Force offers its membership as resources to PSTEB, the K-16 Council, the 
Maryland Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (MACTE), and local school systems as dis- 
cussions on performance outcomes for teacher candidates related to reading course specifications 
evolve. 



In-Service Preparation 

In order to establish consistency statewide for in-service programs based on the Design Princi- 
ples and reflecting pre-service course specification, a sub-committee of the Professional Develop- 
ment and Training Committee will be formed. This group would be 

comprised of representatives from the Task Force subcommittee on professional development, local 
school system Continuing Professional Development (CPD) liaisons, and curriculum specialists. 
Their task would target the development of generic frameworks for credit courses submitted to 
MSDE for CPD approval and the assessment of how these courses are implemented. The work 
group would be charged to use the Design Principles as a guideline to delineate further reading the- 
ory and methodology referred to in the COMAR Amendments and to allow for the addition of other 
content in reading at the discretion of local school systems. In addition, the work group would be 
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expected to design a Trainer of Trainers component to ensure building local capacity in implement- 
ing the approved courses. 

The Task Force recognizes that leadership is critical to the success of reading programs in build- 
ings and in local school systems. The limited time of the Task Force’s commissioning did not 
enable participants to study fully requirements in reading for principals, reading teachers, and 
reading specialists which are currently prescribed by advanced professional certificates and gradu- 
ate studies. For this reason, the Task Force recommends that a work group of representatives from 
institutions of higher education, local school systems, and MSDE be convened to revise certification 
requirements in these areas of leadership. 
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“Not only the first grade teacher, 
but also the parent, the pediatrician, 
the school administrator, 
the curriculum consultant, 
the textbook publisher, the state legislator, 
and the secretary of education 
need to understand both what is truly hard 
about learning to read, and how wide-ranging 
and varied are the experiences that support 
and facilitate reading acquisition. ” 

—Catherine Snow, Harvard University 
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About Heading 



The Action Plan for Communicating About Reading wili be impiemented immediateiv 
by MSDE in collaboration with various stakeholders. 

T he Task Force on Reading identified as critical the need to disseminate immediately informa^ 
tion related to the Design Principles for Effective Reading Instruction and recommendations of 
the Task Force related to comprehensive professional development of teachers. Dissemination 
vehicles must address broad-based audience concerns and focus on both awareness and implemen- 
tation strategies. 

The following Action Plan for Communicating Reading identifies internal and external audiences 
who must be made aware of the research-based Design Principles which support the most effective 
reading instruction that can be provided for all students. “Internal audiences” are the members of 
the educational community; “external audiences” are families and community members. Efficient 
distribution of this critical information requires a carefully planned series of events and activities 
specifically tailored for these groups. 



Internal Audiences 

Following acceptance of the Final Report of the Task Force, several work groups will be convened 
to design and disseminate awareness materials and to activate information networks. Essential in 
the initial phase of information dissemination is the finalization of a Power Point presentation out- 
lining and explaining the Design Principles and recommendations put forward by the Task Force. 
Developed primarily for teachers, the Power Point presentation is intended to be available for start- 
up school activities during early fall 1998 and is conceived as a critical resource available to School 
Improvement Teams as they plan and evaluate balanced reading programs. 

The Task Force earnestly resolves through personal contacts and by using Power Point or other 
prepared materials to communicate its findings to varied educational audiences across the state, 
including but not limited to, the following: State of Maryland International Reading Association 
Council (SOMIRAG), K-16 Council, Maryland Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Maryland Association of Teacher Educators, Maryland Association of Boards of Education, 
Maryland Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, Maryland Association of Elementary School 
Principals, Maryland Association of Secondary School Principals, Maryland PTA, Maryland State 
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Teachers Association, and the Baltimore Teachers’ Union. In addition, Task Force members will 
schedule with MSDE staff work study sessions related to the Design Principles and Task Force rec- 
ommendations for local school system supervisors of reading, early childhood, special education, 
and content areas. The Maryland Reading Network and the state Regional Professional Develop- 
ment Networks provide opportunities to develop a cadre of teachers to train colleagues on the 
Design Principles and Task Force recommendations. 



External Audiences 

It is important that stakeholders outside the education community understand the complexity of 
reading, the elements of a balanced reading program, and how the Design Principles for Effective 
Reading Instruction can be used to ensure quality instruction. Task Force members in collabora- 
tion with MSDE School and Community Outreach Office will conduct a series of information ses- 
sions (using Power Point or prepared materials) for mass media representatives. Other targeted 
audiences for focused presentations include, but are not limited to, the following: Maryland Busi- 
ness Roundtable, Maryland Committee for Children, Ready at 5, Advocates for Children, Youth, and 
Families, Head Start Collaborative, Even Start, public libraries, home and hospital groups, homeless 
shelters, state and local agencies for family support, and faith communities. 



Next Steps for Communicating About Reading 

In order to deliver this information to internal and external audiences, several different ways of 
communicating must be developed. In addition to Power Point presentations, two separate videos 
and accompanying guides are envisioned to meet unique information needs of internal and external 
audiences. Additionally, it is anticipated that public interest will be generated by means of a logo 
and slogan for educators as well as media, business, and community partners to use in highlighting 
collaborative literacy campaigns. Printed materials, such as brochures, bookmarks, and fact sheets, 
to accompany a visually engaging publication of the Final Task Force Report, will be designed and 
disseminated. The Final Task Force Report will be mounted on the MSDE web site. Public service 
announcements by famous Maryland residents will be broadcast on local television and radio net- 
works. 
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GO 



Conclusion 



T he Final Report of the State Task Force on Reading synthesizes over 1500 research studies and 
the input of national and state experts in reading. The result of this analysis is the Design 
Principles for Reading Instruction in Elementary, Middle and High Schools. The Design Princi- 
ples represent the centerpiece of consensus agreements achieved during the commissioning of the 
State Task Force on Reading. They establish standards against which local school systems, teach- 
ers, parents, and community stakeholders should evaluate the depth and breadth of a curricular 
reading program. 

Formulation of the Design Principles charted the direction of the Task Force in developing pro- 
posals for teacher preparation and professional development to improve reading instruction and in 
developing a plan of action to communicate to parents and community members about reading. 
Thus, the Task Force submits the following: A Primary Recommendation and six recommendations 
which support it. 

The Design Principles for Instruction in Reading for Elementary, Middle and High Schools consti- 
tute the criteria to be used in all Maryland public schools for developing and evaluating reading pro- 
grams Pre-K-12, selecting appropriate materials, providing pre-service and in-service professional 
development, and involving the public in reading instruction. 



The State Task Force on Reading stresses the need for collabora tive partnerships in iniple- 
menting the Design Principles, comprehensive professional development, and communica- 
tion networks focused on reading. It calls for teams comprised of representatives from the 
Maryland State Department of Education, local school systems, and institutions of higher 
education to use the Final Task Force Report as a starting point for working together to 
ensure tluit teachers are well-prepared and the public is well-informed. 

The State Task Force on Reading recognizes that its Final Report is not the final word on reading 
in Maryland. Rather, the true value of the work of the Task Force will be noted in animated discus- 
sions and dialogue the Final Report will generate in schools, in colleges and universities, in homes, 
in communities, and in the press. Improved student reading achievement can be realized by well- 
trained and dedicated professionals and an informed public who understand that reading involves 
complex skills and processes which must be supported through well-designed elementary and sec- 
ondary reading programs. .^5^ 
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‘‘The practice of teaching reading, 
like the practice of scientific medicine, 
never should cease to he, 
in the most positive sense of the term, 
a work in progress. ” 

—David Denton, Director, SREB Health and Human Services Program 
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